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For 

80 

Years 

Emery,  Bird,  Thayer 


has  been  building  a  reputation 


•  Simplest 

•  Easiest  to  operate 

•  Fastest 

•  Most  automatic 


Underwood 

G^rporation 

Accounting  Machines . . .  Adding  Machines 
Typewriters . . .  Carbon  Paper . . .  Ribbons 
OfM  Park  Avmim,  N«w  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sofas  and  Sarvica  Everywhere 


for  doing  things  the  better  way 

Since  1863,  when  Kansas  City  was  just  a  pioneer  town,  Emery,  Bird, 
Thayer  has  been  a  progressive  leader  in  the  department  store  field. 

For  89  years  they  have  used  the  best  merchandising  and  accounting 
methods. 

Ever  alert  for  the  newest  and  best,  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  investigated 
Cycle  Billing.  Like  the  more  than  300  concerns  that  have  adopted 
Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  they  now  enjoy  the  many  benefits 
of  this  modern  accounting  system. 

We  invite  you  to  learn  how  our  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 
Machine  will  improve  your  Accounts  Receivable  operation. 

Learn  all  that  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  can  mean  to  you. 
Send  the  coupon  below  for  free  new  book  that  is  full  of  helpful 
information. 


•  Mail  today  < 


Underwood  Corporation,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  us  FREE  COPY  of  the  new  Underwood 
Til*  oriaiaai  Sundstfand  Cycle  Billing  Book.  §.9 


Nomo _ 

Titio _ 

Company . 

Strea* _ 

City _ 


Q  which  brand  of  carpet 
^  do  women  want  most? 


A  impartial  survey  shows 

^  it’s  Bigelow... over  2  to  1! 


McCall’s  Magazine  recently  had  a  “My  Living  Room” 
contest,  the  object  of  which  was  to  have  women  plan, 
on  paper,  how  they  would  redecorate  their  living  rooms. 
The  response  was  outstanding . . . 

From  a  total  of  22,000  entries,  .5,000  were  chosen  to 


represent  a  true  cross  section  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
questions  asked  was,  “When,  as,  and  if  you’re  going 
to  buy  a  carpet,  what  brand  will  you  select?”  Bigelow 
was  chosen  by  more  than  2  to  1  over  the  next  leading 
com\ietitor! 


Are  You  Showing  Your  Customers  What  They  Wont? 


Today,  your  carpet  prospet^t  is  more  style-wise  and 
budget-conscious  than  ever  before.  She  knows  and  rec¬ 
ognizes  quality  — and  demands  it  at  a  reasonable  price. 
And  women  believe ...  by  a  tremendous  margin . . .  that 
they’re  most  likely  to  get  all  these  things  in  a  Bigelo\s 
carpet! 


That’s  why  you'll  sell  more  carpets . . .  sell  them  easier, 
faster  ...  by  showing  your  prospects  Bigelow.  Unmis¬ 
takable  quality,  together  with  pride  of  ownership,  at 
an  eminently  affordable  price,  has  always  been  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Bigelow  carpets.  Little  wonder  so  many 
women  choose  Bigelow. 


And,  In  Addition,  Bigelow  Does  This  For  You! 


Bigelow’s  development  program  enables  you  to  offer 
the  latest  advances  in  carpet  making  and  styling  — 
first! 

In  the  leading  magazines,  Bigelow’s  powerful  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  are  attracting,  holding  and  pre-selling 
your  potential  customers. 


And  Bigelow's  blends  of  wool  and  special  carpet-rayon 
provide  greater  stability  of  price  and  supply  .  .  .  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  avoid  past  gyrations. 

Bigelow  is  proud  to  offer  you  the  finest  carpets  on 
the  market  today  — at  the  most  saleable  prices.  So  be 
smart!  Show  vour  customers  the  Bigelow  line! 


BIGELOW 

Rugs  -  Carpets 


Bigelow  Rugs  and  Carpets 

140  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Beauty  you  can  see . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1825 
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Why  do  two  stores  in  the 
same  area,  carrying  identical 
brands,  end  up  with  com¬ 
pletely  different  corset  sales 
records?  Check  up,  you’ll 
find  the  store  with  the 
lower  record  loses  customer 
and  repeat  sales  because 
its  personnel  is  not  doing  a 
top-notch  job  in  analyzing 
customer's  problems . . . 
correct  fitting  and  servicing. 


The  P.  N.  Practical  Front 
Course  can  train  your  staff 
as  expert  corsetieres  at  no 
cost  to  you  or  them. 

The  10-week  correspondence 
course  on  selling  and  fitting 
corsets,  girdles  and  bras 
is  approved  by  the  School 
of  Business  and  Civic 
Administration  of  the  City 
College  of  New  York.  Upon 
completion,  trainees  receive 
an  accredited  diploma. 
Hundreds  of  stores  have 
benefited  from  this  method. 
Write  for  complete  information. 


L  NEWMM  t  SONS.  he. 
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Beat  yesterday  the  year  ’round 

in  back-of-the-sale  production! 

You  carefully  plan  sales,  stocks  and  markdowns,  but  what  about  the  operations 
back  of  the  sale  that  can  contribute  so  much  to  profit? 

Receiving,  marking  and  handling  merchandise  in  a  smooth,  low-cost  flow  not  only 
helps  build  profit  but  frequently  helps  the  store  build  a  reputation  for  outstanding 
service  to  the  customer  .  .  .  the  hard  core  of  retail  goodwill.  . 

For  27  years,  Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  helped  the  most  successful  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  America  raise  the  efficiency  of  these  important  operating  factors. 

We  are  prepared  to  discuss  with  you  specific  approaches  to  this  problem.  Won't 
you  take  advantage  of  our  long  experience  in  this  field  and  set  up  such  a  meeting? 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

1 0  east  40th  st..  New  York  1 6,  N.  Y. 

designers  of  department  store  structures  •  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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. . .  the  newest  way  to  save  type-setting  time 


Used  with  any  model  Dennison  Pinning  Machine, 
the  Dennison  Type  Dispenser  means . . . 

HIGH  PRODUaiVITY 

The  Dennison  Dispenser  cuts  type-setting 
motions  by  about  50%.  This  means  less  set-up 
time,  more  operating  hours  for  each  Pinning 
Machine.  It  does  away  with  the  tedious  process  of 
opening  and  closing  type  drawers,  picking  out  in¬ 
dividual  pieces  of  type  and  turning  them  the  cor¬ 
rect  way  before  inserting  theni  in  the  type  chase. 

With  the  Dennison  Type  Dispenser,  the  operator 
simply  presses  a  key  and  the  type  is  dispensed  in 
the  right  position  to  insert  in  the  chase. 

MORE  LEGIBLE  MARKING 

Type  is  dispensed  mechanically,  so  it  is  auto-  . 
matically  rotated.  Pieces  are  always  replaced  in 


the  top  of  the  dispenser  and  removed  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  This  assures  even  wear,  uniform  impressions 
and  long-life  legibility. 


The  Dennison  Type*  Dtspensei,  combined  with 
single  setting  of  type  for  control  tickets  —  stand¬ 
ard  on  alt  Dennison  Pinning  Machines  — ■  brings 
you  ntaximum  type-setting  efficiency  and  highest 
productivity.  For  more  information  contact  ]four 
Dennison  representative,  or  wrttd^ 

P  ■ 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Mass. 
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FAIR  PLAY 
IN  FAIR  TRADE 
CONTRACTS 


PERSPECTIVE 


I 


By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS 

General  Manager,  NRDGA 


r,  1952 


the  passage  of  the  McGuire  Act,  “fair 
’  *  trade”  has  once  again  been  given  the  legisla¬ 
tive  green  light,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  a 
statute  is  the  answer  to  this  highly  controversial 
issue. 

Last  year  price  maintenance  was  virtually  out¬ 
lawed  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  Schwegmann  Case.  In  effect, 
the  nation’s  highest  court  ruled  out  retail  price 
fixing  by  vendors  unless  the  fair  trading  manu¬ 
facturer  actually  secured  such  written  agreements 
from  each  of  his  retailers.  For,  as  the  Court  put 
it,  “we  cannot  find  that  the  distributors  were  to 
have  the  right  to  use  not  only  a  contract  to  fix 
retail  prices,  but  a  club  as  well.”  Thus,  on  May 
2b,  1951,  it  looked  as  if  the  end  had  come  for  fair 
trade.  Manufacturers  and  retailers  alike  agreed 
that  if  non-signers  were  relieved  of  any  obliga¬ 
tion  to  maintain  resale  prices,  fair  trade  would 
have  difficult  sledding. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  the  court  ruling  precip¬ 
itated  a  series  of  local  price  wars  which  threat¬ 
ened  for  a  time  to  spread  across  the  country. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  price-cutting  sprees 
were  short-lived  as  well  as  geographically  limited. 
In  fact,  the  price  wars  were  pretty  well  confined 
to  the  summer  of  1951  even  though  the  period 
when  fair  trade  contracts  could  not  be  enforced 
against  non-signers  extended  to  July  14,  1952,  the 
effective  date  of  the  McGuire  Fair  Trade  Act. 

Immediately  following  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision,  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  fair  trade 
marshalled  tlieir  forces  for  the  anticipated  battle 
for  a  legislative  solution  which  the  pro-fair-trad- 
ers  sought  in  their  move  to  correct  the  situation 
brought  about  by  the  Supreme  Court  ruling. 
In  the  end,  victory  went  to  the  supporters  of  fair 
trade  through  the  passage  of  the  McGuire  Act. 
This  amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act  puts  the  “club”  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  fair  traders.  It  restores  to  manufacturers  the 
right  to  enforce  resale  price  maintenance  agree¬ 
ments  against  non-signers  in  those  states  where 
fair  trade  agreements  are  legal  under  state  stat¬ 
utes,  which  cover  all  states  except  Texas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Vermont  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

During  the  legislative  fight  for  the  restoration 
of  fair  trade,  NRDGA,  of  necessity,  avoided  a 
stand  on  the  issue  because  its  members  were  fairly 
equally  represented  on  both  sides  of  the  picture. 


STORES 


Nevertheless,  in  resp>onse  to  urgings  by  fair  trade 
partisans  and  adversaries  alike  following  the 
Schwegmann  decision,  NRDGA’s  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice-president  of  The  May  Com¬ 
pany  and  of  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  devoted 
considerable  study  to  exploring  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  inherent  in  fair  trading. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  their  property  rights  in 
their  respective  brands,  top  resources  were  insist¬ 
ing  on  fair  trade  contracts  from  all  their  retail 
customers.  Retailers  were  beseiged  with  a  pmt- 
pourri  of  contract  clauses,  all  of  which  provided 
that  “the  retailer  shall"  do  this  .  .  .  “but  the 
vendor  may"  do  that.  None  of  these  contracts 
made  any  provision  for  protecting  the  contracting 
retailer  against  the  price-cutter,  the  discount 
house,  the  loss-leader  seller,  or  any  of  the  other 
unfair  methods  for  by-passing  legitimate  fair 
trade.  In  connection  with  this  situation  it  is  well 
to  note  a  statement  which  Irwin  Wolf  made  re¬ 
cently:  “If  a  manufacturer  of  fair-traded  items 
expiects  to  keep  the  goodwill  and  business  of  the 
stores  constituting  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
his  customers,  he  must  take  immediate  and  con¬ 
tinuous  action  to  enforce  price  maintenance  on 
his  lines.” 

The  result  of  the  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee’s  study  last  year  was  a  series  of  “Principles  for 
Fair  Trade  Agreements”  which  were  offered  to 
the  trade  generally  as  embodying  all  that  was  fair 
and  equitable,  within  legal  requirements,  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  vendor,  the  retailer  interested 
in  fair  trade,  and  the  consuming  public.  This 
action  was  hailed  by  many  as  the  true  approach 
to  the  fair  trade  problem.  It  placed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  enforcement  where  it  rightly  belongs 
...  on  the  shoulders  of  the  resource  who  would 
avail  himself  of  the  privilege  to  fix  retail  prices. 
Most  important  it  eliminated  the  need  for  invit¬ 
ing  the  government  to  make  the  rules.  The  merits 
of  these  principles  were  further  supported  by  sub¬ 
sequent  developments  when  the  highest  courts  in 
the  states  of  Minnesota,  Florida  and  Michigan 
declared  their  respective  fair  trade  statutes  un¬ 
constitutional  to  the  extent  that  they  provided  for 
“dragging  in  by  their  heels”  those  merchants  who 
would  not  sign  fair  trade  contracts. 

1  Even  with  the  passage  of  the  McGuire  Act,  the 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Unit  operators  at  Gimbels  report  that  the  design  of  Cycle-Matic  equipment  promotes  speed  and 

in  all  filing  and  reference  operations. 


accuracy 


I  •  1  Philadelphia, 

adopts  Remington  Rand  CYCLE  BILLING 
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Gimbels  decided  which  type  of  Cycle  Billing  they 
would  install  only  after  a  month-long,  comparative 
test  of  the  systems  in  actual  use. 

The  new  booklet  we’d  like  to  send  you  tells  how 
Remington  Rand  Cycle  Billing  met  that  test,  and  of 
the  results  obtained  after  a  year’s  daily  use.  Credit 
Sales  Manager  Charles  H.  Dicken  reports  that  the 
gains  “exceeded  the  28.1%  savings  in  unit  operator 
time  revealed  by  the  test.” 

The  Remington  Rand  Cycle-Matic  Desk  as  used 
at  Gimbels  is  designed  with  2  tiers  of  4  drawers  each, 
housing  a  total  of  4200  individual  account  record 
pockets.  Visible  margins  make  finding  quick  and 
easy  for  filing  of  media  and  for  credit  authorization. 
Pockets  provide  ample  space  for  holding  the  current 
month’s  sales  checks,  cash  payment  slips,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  credits. 

Here’s  your  chance  to  look  behind  the  scenes  in 
Gimbels’  huge  credit  department.  See  pictures, 
analyses,  flow-charts . . .  the  complete  how  and  why 


of  this  efficient  Cycle  Billing  operation.  Send  the 
coupon  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the  booklet 
describing  Cycle  Billing  at  Gimbels. 


Managwnwirt  Control*  Library,  Rm.  1375 
315  Fourth  Avonuo,  Now  York  10. 


Gentlemen; 


Yes,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  X-1279 
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Report  from  Washingt 


By  JOHN  HAZEN,  Washington  Director.  NRDGA 


pONGRESS-The  82nd  Congress 
^  will  become  history  unless  tlie 
President  calls  a  special  session  be 
tween  now  and  the  end  of  the  year. 
Several  bills  of  importance  to  retailers 
will  die  with  the  closing  of  the  session. 


Post  packages.  These  unfair  restric¬ 
tions  have  worked  a  great  hardship 
upon  all  users  of  the  Parcel  Post  serv¬ 
ice.  particularlv  retailers  and  manufac- 
ttirers  who  sell  retailers.  This  bill. 
H.R.  78fi2.  is  most  imr)ortant. 

Rpnre«entative  NoMe 
nrpworv  of  Kentiirlcv.  a  member  of  the 


from  changes  in  the  economy. 

The  Future.  When  the  new  Congress 
convenes  in  |anuaiy,  it  will  have  to 
act  upon  51  temporary  statutes  that 
expire  during  the  life  of  the  83rd  ses¬ 
sion.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of  those 
law's  which  w’ill  expire  next  year  un¬ 
less  renewed: 


However,  now  is  the  time  when 
members  of  NRDGA  can  perform  a 
real  service  to  the  trade.  While  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  are  at  home  during 
the  recess,  retailers  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  discuss  these  important  pieces 
of  legislation  with  the  men  and 
women  who  represent  them  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Even  though  these  bills  die 
with  the  closing  of  the  session,  they 
will  be  reintroduced  early  in  January 
and  it  is  highly  important  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  NRDGA  talk  to  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  about  these  bills. 

Flammable  Fabrics.  Because  of  the 
deep  interest  Senator  Edw'in  C.  John¬ 
son  (D-Colo.)  took  in  the  subject  of 
flammable  fabrics,  the  Senate  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  session  passed 
NRDGA’s  Flammable  Fabrics  bill. 
However,  the  House  failed  to  act.  As 
a  result,  it  is  most  important  that  your 
Representative  be  advised  of  the  im- 
pOTtance  of  this  legislation  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
such  fabrics  for  wearing  apparel. 
Three  bills,  all  identical,  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House.  They  are 
H.R.  6076,  Canfield  (R-N.J.),  H.R. 
6077,  Johnson  (R-C^al.),  and  H.R. 
6099,  Seely-Brown  (R-Conn.). 

Foreel  Post.  NRDGA  secured  the 
jponsorship  by  Rep.  Osmers  of  New 
Jersey  of  a  bill  which,  if  adopted, 
would  repteal  the  present  restrictions 
upon  the  size  and  weight  of  Parcel 


Honsp  Wavs  and  M'^ans  Comniittp^'. 
introdnred  a  bill.  H.R.  8124.  wbirb 
would  pxptnnt  ornaments  attached  to 
frarments  from  bpino'  snbiprt  to  pxrisp 
taxps.  Tbp  nroblpm  this  bill  w’onld 
solvp  has  bppn  rronninp’  no  in  various 
spctions  of  tbp  ronntrv.  Rptailprs  wbn 
biiv  PTjrmpnts  with  omampnts  attarbpd 
bas’p  no  wav  of  dptptmininor  tbp  value 
of  the  ornaments  for  excise  tax  nnr- 
nosps.  There  has  been  p'eneral  nneer- 
taintv  as  to  whether  the  ornaments 
should  be  taxed.  How'Pver.  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Bureau  bas  ruled  the’- 
are  taxable.  Hence.  NRDGA  secured 
tbe  introduction  of  the  Grec'orv  bill. 
Tbis  leoaslation  can  be  nassed  if  mem. 
bprs  of  the  Association  maVp  it  a  noint 
to  discuss  this  subiect  with  their  Wen. 
resentative.  Tell  him  it  is  imnossiblp 
for  vou  to  determine  what  nronortion 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  parment  can  be 
attributed  to  the  ornaments. 

PFO  «r  Mnrlfe*.  ReOS.  .Sidncv  Gamn 
^D-Ga  and  Daniel  Reed  ^P-NV^ 
both  members  of  the  Wavs  and  Means 
Committee,  introduced  H.R.  7447  and 
HR.  7.5'’4.  resnectivelv.  during'  the 
R2nd  .Session.  These  bills  nrov'de  the 
relief  that  is  necessarv  because  of  the 
nresent  emereenev  and  its  imnact 
unon  nrices.  Subnaraoranh  of 
these  bills  would  nermit  taxnavers  al- 
readv  usin<’'  T.TFO  and  tbo«e  T»-bo  mav 
elect  to  adont  T.TFO  within  a  limited 
neriod  to  nrotect  themselves  ao-ainst 
anv  dislocation  of  nrices  resultins: 


Feb.  15,  1953— time  expires  for  the 
free  importation  of  copper;  March  31, 
1953— time  limits  expire  for  the  free 
importation  of  lead  and  zinc;  April  1, 
1953— termination  of  various  emergen¬ 
cy  powers  granted  the  President,  ex¬ 
piration  of  time  within  which  the 
President  can  propose  reorganization 
plans  for  executive  department  and 
agencies;  April  30,  1953— defense  con¬ 
trols,  expiration  of  provisions  relating 
to  price  controls  and  wage  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  rent 
(ontrol  in  critical  areas. 

June  12,  1953— Reciprocal  Trade 
.Agreements  expire;  June  30,  1953— 
termination  date  of  president’s  author¬ 
ity  to  enter  into,  amend  or  modify 
defense  contracts;  defense  production, 
termination  of  authority  for  priority 
and  allocation;  requisitions;  expan¬ 
sion  of  production  capacities  and  sup¬ 
ply  control,  and  real  estate  controls; 
termination  of  authority  to  regulate 
exports;  Excess  Profits  Tax  Act  of  1950 
expires;  War  Claims  Commission  ex¬ 
pires;  termination  of  free  importation 
of  gifts  from  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  President’s  authority  expires  to 
call  u])  reserve  components;  authority 
to  draft  181/^-26  year  olds  into  military 
service  expires. 

Dec.  31,  1952— Authority  to  renego- 
gotiate  war  contracts  expires;  Corpor¬ 
ate  income  taxes,  increases  expire  that 
were  imposed  by  Revenue  Act  of  1950; 
Individual  income  tax,  increases  im¬ 
posed  by  Revenue  Act  of  1950  expire. 
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Until  1945,  fashion  buttons  were  usually 
displayed  on  trays  lying 
flat  in  show  cases  under  glass,  or  on 
top  of  cases. 


In  1 944,  in  keeping  with  its  traditional  policy  of 
pioneering.  La  Mode  engaged  Russell  W.  Allen  Co., 
foremost  Retail  Research  Engineers,  to  study  notion 
retailing  and  to  find  better  and  more  efficient 
ways  of  merchandising,  displaying,  and  selling  fashion 
buttons  in  the  retail  store. 


This  study  revolutionized  button  selling,  and,  as  a 
result,  this  display  unit  was  developed.  Since  then  it 
has  been  adopted  or  adapted  by  hundreds  of  stores.  Of  course, 
as  with  all  good  ideas y  there  have  also  been  attempts 
at  imitation. 


now 


in  its  75th  year  of  constantly  doing  thini 


better  and  better . . .  La  Mode  again  introduces 
a  revolutionary  principle  of  displaying  and  selling 
fashion  buttons . . .  the  result  of  continuing 
studies  in  retail  stores  by  Russell  W.  Allen  Co. 
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his  new  idea 


4.  NEW  GREAT  SAVING  IN  EXPENSE  .  .  . 

no  need  to  fay  for  exf entice  installation  or  for  the  cost  of 
salespeople’s  time  in  maintenance. 

5.  NEW  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  FASHION  OR  SEASON 
PROMOTION  .  .  .  fermits  infinite  variety  of  idea  disflayt 
in  fashion  setting,  or  with  related  fabrics,  or  matching  colors. 
Changes  are  made  so  quickly  and  easily. 

WIITt  FOR  DITAIIS  OF  THI  NiW  MITMOD  OF  OISPLAYINO  RUHONS,  AND 
FOR  STUDY  OF  NOHON  DIFARTMiNT  OFiRATION  RY  RUSSIll  W.  ALLIN  CO. 


ptroduces  brand  new  principles  which  do  to  button 
Ibplays  what  the  self-starter  did  to  motoring,  and 
that  jet  propulsion  is  doing  to  aviation.  Here  are 
^e  of  the  definite  improvements  it  brings  about: 

1.  NEW  GREATER  FLEXIBILITY  AND  ADAPTABILITY  . . . 

Mble  in  every  type  of  store  or  department ...  in  every  size 
of  space,  from  2  feet  to  200  feet ...  in  every  type  of  display, 
from  show  case  to  wall  case. 

1  NEW  SAVING  IN  SPACE  .  .  . 

tkii  type  of  display  will  enable  you  to  shotv-a  greater 
mmber  of  buttons  than  any  existing  disflay  unit. 

3.  NEW  GREAT  SAVING  IN  EMPLOYEE'S  TIME  .  .  . 

so  more  stringing  or  wiring  of  buttons  on  cards  or  fanels 
"ch  time  a  disflay  has  to  be  changed.  Buttons  are  just  laid 
3imn  in  position  and  stay  there. 
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B.  Blumenthal  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  "S” 

1372  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Pleaae  tend  ut  a  copy  of  the  new  Ruttell  W.  Allen  ttudy 
of  the  NOTION  department,  at  well  at  detailt  of  the 
revolutionary  new  principle  of  ditplayin;  and  promoting 
fathion  buttont. 
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EQUITABLE  "TAKE-HOLD”  BAGS 


)9“Take-Hold”Bogs  Biminote  Costly  Boxes 

Yes,  in  many  instances,  the  expense  of  boxes 
can  be  cut  by  67%.  There’s  no  fuss,  no 
bother  and  no  costly  wrapfung  materials 
needed  with  'Take-Hold"  bags. 


2  *‘Tal(e-Hold”Bags  lnae(ise“Toke-Withs”  f 

Because  ’Take-Hold"  Bags  are  compact, 
easy-to-carry  and  conunand  such  favorable 
attention,  customers  prefer  to  "take”  their 
purchases  radier  than  having  them  sent. 

Thus,  many  expensive  deliveries  can  be  ^ 
eliminated.  "Take-Holds"  cut  down  on  * 
returns  too! 


Why  not  investigate  the  many  cost  cutting 

advantages  of  Equitable's 
smartly  styled  Bags  of  Distinction?  They  are 

available  in  quantities  as  low  as  20M.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  direa-from-our-mill  quotation. 

Note:  While  "Take-Hold”  Bags  are  especially  recommended 
for  use  at  better  merchandise  counters,  die  complete  line  of 
Equitable  Department  Store  Bags  includes  the  square  lip 

"Bag  of  Tomorrow”  and  the  "Standard  Merchandise  Bag.* 
In  faa,  there’s  an  Equiable  Bag  for  every  use  ...  for  every 

department  of  your  store.  For  prompt  price  informadon, 
send  us  samples  of  your  present  bags  with  quantities  indicated. 


'‘Toko-Hold”  Bogs  Slosh  Lobor  Costs 

Large  and  small  stores  have  found  diat 
'Take-Hold"  Bags  minimize  handling  time 
and  speed  service  at  sales  and  wrapping 
counters. 
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The  decision  to  make  this  study  was  made  at  the  June  meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  Home 
Furnishings  directors.  It  was  proposed  by  Chairman  Dick  Wolfe,  of  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co., 
Buffalo.  William  B.  McKelrey,  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown,  O.,  vice-chairman, 
was  asked  to  sponsor  the  major  appliances  study,  and  Harry  D.  Schmidt,  of  the  Denver 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  the  floor  coverings  section.  The  directors  see  the  specialist  taking  this 
business  away  from  the  stores  because  the  stores  aren't  prepared  to  meet  "fire  with 
fire".  Whether  this  is  the  program  precisely  for  all  stores  is  problematical.  Of  this  there 
is  no  doubt:  there  is  hardly  c  store  in  the  country  that  isn't  pondering  the  question.  What's 
happening  to  our  home  furnishings  business  and  what  should  we  do  about  it?  This 
study  is  at  least  one  answer. 


Implicit  in  this  study  but  not  included  because  it  was  not  immediately  germane  is  the 
subject  of  the  departments'  dollar  contribution  versus  the  traditional  percentage  index. 
It  has  been  suggested,  because  of  the  contract  and  trade-in  business  the  departments 
would  be  engaging  in,  that  they  be  converted  to  cost  departments.  It  is  one  man's 
opinion  that  it  actually  doesn't  matter  which  method  of  accounting  is  used.  Smart  top 
management,  while  it  insists  on  percentages  because  it  doesn't  wish  any  exception  to 
the  uniformity  of  department  accounting,  doesn't  shut  its  eye  to  "contribution".  As  Bill 
McKelvey  says,  "Volume  is  the  answer  if  it's  big  enough".  Let  the  merchandiser  get  the 
volume  at  the  best  markup  he  can;  let  top  management  "worry"  about  net  profit.— W.  B. 


M^he  home  furnishings  business: 

HAS  IT  A  FUTURE  IN 
THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE? 

By  William  Burston 

.Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  N.R.D.G.A. 


VOU  can  do  far  more  television  and 
major  appliance  business.  You  can 
do  more  floor  coverings  business.  And 
you  can  do  it  at  a  profit.  Provided  top 
management  generally  will  drop  its 
“calico”  focussed  glasses  and  look 
upon  these  departments  with  the  eyes 
of  the  store’s  specialist-competitor. 
This  is  the  consensus  of  the  directors 
of  the  Home  Furnishings  Group. 

These  three  departments  in  varying 
degree  are  “on  the  spot.”  Stores  are 
discontinuing  their  television  depart¬ 
ments.  Stores  are  beginning  to  discon¬ 
tinue  their  major  appliance  depart¬ 
ments.  Floor  coverings  are  nowhere 
near  the  critical  stage,  but  conditions 


are  developing  which  make  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  fearful  that  this  department, 
too,  will  eventually  go  the  way  of  the 
others  cited. 

About  their  discontinued  television 
department,  one  store  chief  said:  “The 
initial  markup  allowed  by  the  major 
television  lines  made  no  allowance  for 
model  obsolescence  or  for  the  chisel¬ 
ing  tactics  of  the  fringe  distributors, 
with  the  result  that  we  wound  up  with 
a  16  f)er  cent  gross  margin,  which,  as 
you  know,  does  not  begin  to  cover 
salesmen’s  commissions,  delivery  costs, 
advertising  and  the  maintenance  of 
service  jiersonnel.  .  .  .  Customers  ex¬ 
pect  and  demand  more  service  from 


department  stores  than  they  do  from 
these  fringe  distributors.  Now,  when 
you  add  all  the  other  distribution 
costs,  you  can  quickly  realize  what  a 
whopping  dollar  loss  there  is  in  tele¬ 
vision  operation.” 

Ultimately:  Discontinuance.  About  his 
discontinued  major  appliance  depart¬ 
ment,  one  store  owner  said:  “The 
operation  was  very  unprofitable.  VVe 
were  continually  having  the  trouble  of 
being  made  to  maintain  prices  while 
so  many  small  dealers  broke  the  prices 
in  one  way  or  another  without  any 
attention  being  paid  to  the  situation. 
.  .  .  Ultimately,  these  major  lines  will 
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find  themselves  closed  out  of  major 
department  store  distribution.” 

One  can’t  resist  adding  these  two 


comments: 


“Unless  larger  gross  profits  are  forth¬ 
coming  I  believe  that  we  will  go  out  of 
this  (television)  business  entirely  and 
concentrate  more  intensively  on  radio 
phonograph  sales,  customers’  installa¬ 
tions  and  efforts  to  increase  interest  in 
recording  instruments.” 

“There  is  no  sound  regulation  of 
field  inventories.  The  manufacturer 
himself  is  to  blame  by  the  loading  and 
forcing  of  distributor  and  dealer  stocks 
in  the  hope  that  this  will  produce 
more  retail  sales.” 

The  first  was  said  by  the  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of 
Music  Merchants,  and  the  second  by 
the  vice-president  of  a  large  major 
appliance  firm. 

About  floor  coverings,  this  is  a  com¬ 
posite  of  the  criticism  expressed  by  a 
number  of  stores:  “The  manufacturers 
who  suggest  retail  prices  fail  to  effec¬ 
tively  police  them.  .  .  .  Certain  dis¬ 
tributors,  unquestionably  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  manufacturers,  sub¬ 
sidize  a  local  specialty  store  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  very  substantial  ‘on  memo’ 
stocks  and  then  tell  it  to  cut  prices 
drastically.  Meantime  they  serve  the 
local  department  store  on  usual  terms. 
.  .  .  The  manufacturers  treat  the  sub¬ 
stantial  department  store  and  the  ‘tel- 
phone  booth  specialty  operator’  alike!” 


what  it  takes  .  .  .  We’ve  tried  the  tra¬ 
ditional  store  methods.  They  won’t 
work.  We  want  to  try  this.  The  al¬ 
ternatives  are  to  continue  in  the  old 
way  and  see  the  departments  gradu¬ 
ally  dry  up  or,  more  mercifully  per¬ 
haps,  to  act  sooner  and  discontinue 
them.” 


The  Calico  Attitude.  What  is  the 
“calico”  attitude  of  top  management? 
The  term  implies  that  their  thinking 
is  conditioned  by  soft  goods,  by  ready- 
to-wear,  and  the  home  furnishings  de¬ 
partments— television,  major  applian¬ 
ces,  and  floor  coverings,  specifically— 
have  to  be  merchandised  according  to 
“calico”  methods  instead  of  by  policies 
dictated  by  the  very  different  condi¬ 
tions  in  these  particular  fields. 

Therefore,  the  Home  Furnishings 
Group  directors  now  propose  to  top 
management  that  these  departments 
be  operated  as  they  need  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  and  directed  by  policies  born  of 
knowledge  of  these  fields  and  their 
necessities— in  short,  operated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  successful  methods  of  _  the 
specialty  operator  who  has  been  taking 
this  business  away  from  the  stores. 

They’re  saying,  in  effect,  “This  is 


What  It  Takes.  To  do  “what  it  takes,” 
the  store  must  first  have  the  right  sort 
of  selling  organization.  “The  day  of 
the  order  taker  is  over  and  creative 
selling  is  essential  if  we  are  to  move 
the  quantities  of  merchandise  being 
produced,”  says  Ralph  H.  Straub,  of 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller;  and  J.  J.  Castel¬ 
lano,  floor  coverings  merchandiser  at 
Hudson’s,  says:  “My  guess  is  that  only 
40  per  cent  of  the  sales  possibilities 
that  come  on  our  floor  every  day  are 
actually  realized.” 

There  must  be  a  properly  informed 
selling  organization.  “Many  a  sale  is 
lost  because  a  salesman  can’t  answer 
the  consumer’s  question,”  says  a  live 
independent  dealer  in  Philadelphia. 

The  organization  must  be  properly 
trained. 

It  must  be  a  professional  selling 
organization,  with  a  salesmanager  in 
charge,  responsible  for  training  and 
supervision  and  records— and  results. 


leads  and  for  drumming  up  sales,  door 
to  door. 

In  short,  a  professional  selling  or¬ 
ganization,  organized  as  any  fine 
wholesale  or  manufacturers’  selling 
organization  is  organized  —  informed, 
trained,  rehearsed,  corrected,  tried, 
fitted  to  succeed. 

This  proposal  isn’t  a  merchandise 
manager’s  brain  storm.  It’s  the  selling 
methotl  the  good,  sharp,  volume-get¬ 
ting  specialists  in  these  three  depart¬ 
ments  are  using  to  take  the  depart 
ment  store’s  business  away. 

“Our  sales  force,”  said  one  inde¬ 
pendent,  “is  trained  and  does  not  act 
in  the  manner  of  the  ‘mechanical’  de¬ 
partment  store  salesman.  .  .  .  Only  the 
men  who  can  make  themselves  at  least 
$150  a  week— the  more  the  better,  and 
I  mean  that— are  the  best  for  us.” 

Last  year  the  “mechanical”  depart¬ 
ment  store  salesman  cost  the  stores  a 
little  over  six  p)er  cent  (combining 
television  and  major  appliances)  while 
the  stores’  competitors  showed  a  sell¬ 
ing  cost  of  5.6  per  cent.  But  the  spe¬ 
cialty  sellers’  sales  were  off  two  per 
cent  in  1951;  ours  were  off  25  per  cent 

It  should  be  quickly  added  that  the 
difference  in  sales  results  was  not  due 
only  to  the  calibre  of  selling  personnel. 
It  was  due  also  to  realistic  merchan¬ 
dising  policies.  And  these  constitute 
the  second  “must.” 


The  Professional  Sellers.  It  must  be 
professional  in  that  every  p)ossible 
argument  to  overcome  resistance  is  an¬ 
ticipated  and  rehearsed  and  felt  out 
and  further  sharpened.  A  professional 
selling  organization  meets  every  day, 
in  the  beginning,  and  no  less  than 
twice  a  week  when  it  gets  rolling,  and 
every  bit  of  information  about  the 
merchandise  to  be  sold  is  so  forcibly 
and  repetitively,  so  memorably  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  staff,  that  only  the 
unanswered  door  bell  bars  a  sale. 

For  the  selling  organization  must  be 
both  an  inside  and  outside  celling 
force,  on  the  floor  for  floor  sales  and 
leads,  and  outside  for  follow  up  of 


Merchandising  Policies.  They  are: 

1—  Concentrate  on  a  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  lines— franchised  lines  or  selec¬ 
tively  distributed  lines— in  order  to  be 
important  to  the  manufacturer  and 
receive  maximum  discounts. 

2—  Operate  your  own  work-room,  re¬ 
pair  and  service  shop:  you  lose  touch 
if  the  work  is  farmed  out.  The  depart¬ 
ment  stores’  competitors  earned  1.5 
f>er  cent  of  retail  sales  in  income 
from  service  departments  according  to 
NRDGA  figures. 

3—  Meet  the  large  specialist’s  price 
and  service  competition. 

4—  Emphasize  your  services,  especial¬ 
ly.  your  time-payment  plan,  (“Give 
them  time  to  pay,”  says  a  smart  inde¬ 
pendent,  “You  make  money  on  the 
‘paper’  ”);  your  decorator  service,  your 
in-the-home  selling  (“We  bring  the 
store  into  your  living  room”);  the 
speed  of  resjx>nse  to  demands  for  serv- 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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What  does  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gets  to  see  the  whole  zvorld 
and  learns  nothing  about  it? 


More  ^Stay-Puts’  Needed! 


By  David  J.  Carrigan 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Home  Store,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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Fourth-of-July  Clearance  pages 
had  been  put  to  bed,  and  there 
was  the  usual  p>ost-sale  lull  around  the 
advertising  office.  Summer  promotion 
routine  is  a  series  of  short  sprints;  now 
we  could  sit  back  between  those  inter¬ 
mittent  dashes,  and  talk  about  the 
events  of  busier  seasons. 

One  of  the  topics  bound  to  crop  up 

was  the  personality  of  one  Miss  P - , 

an  illustrator,  who  left  the  employ  of 
the  store  recently  after  only  a  few  short 
months.  And  we  also  talked  about 

Jack  J - ,  a  layout  man  who  also  is 

no  longer  with  us.  We  exchanged 
opinions  about  their  work,  what  we 
knew  of  their  characters,  and  the  prob¬ 
able  reasons  for  their  leaving  the  store 
after  such  short  periods  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

It’s  a  familiar  kind  of  bull  session; 
happens  everywhere.  But  whatever 
the  scene  of  these  impromptu  forums, 
the  group  invariably  ventures  some 
theories  about  the  increasingly  kaleid¬ 
oscopic  personnel  situation  in  our  held. 

As  we  watch  the  people  come  and 
go,  we  wonder— while  ourselves  in  the 
process  of  coming  and  going— just 
what  the  matter  is.  Opinions  generally 


follow  the  same  patterns.  One  person 
suggests  that  the  nature  of  promotional 
work  tends  to  require  a  freshening  of 
personnel  to  keep  itself  from  growing 
stale.  Another  says  there  is  a  restless, 
uneasy  quality  about  the  persons  who 
put  in  their  48  hours  (plus)  in  retail 
advertising— and  in  retailing  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Perhaps  a  third  blames  the  turn¬ 
over  on  a  more  wide-spread  ailment, 
namely  the  trials  of  an  ever  faster-mov¬ 
ing  commercial  world. 

But  in  most  cases,  it  is  a  much  more 
subjective  outlook  that  causes  the 
worker,  or  the  executive,  to  believe 
that  things  are  roughest  where  he 
hangs  his  own  hat  from  9  ’til  5:30  (and 
often  ’til  8  or  9),  while  the  guy  in  the 
office  across  the  street  has  a  snap  time 
of  it.  Members  of  my  chosen  profes¬ 
sion  are  no  different,  and  many  of  us 
have  been  tempted  to  conclude  that 
the  type  of  work  performed  in  retail 
advertising— sometimes  creative,  more 
often  cut-and-dried,  but  always  har¬ 
ried  and  hurried  and  conducted  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  helter-skelter,  unsure 
schedule— causes  its  workers  to  come 
and  go  faster  and  in  greater  numbers 
than  any  other  kind  of  employment. 


Job  Hopper.  Once,  on  a  vacation  trip, 

I  was  reminded  that  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  exist  in  other  businesses,  too.  I 
chanced  to  talk  with  a  man  who,  in 
the  course  of  five  short  years,  had  held 

I I  vastly  different  jobs,  including  set¬ 
ting  the  brushes  in  electric  sweepers  on 
an  assembly  line,  selling  paper  prod¬ 
ucts  door-to-door,  and  running  a  bot¬ 
tle-washing  machine  in  a  brewery. 
You  can’t  help  wondering  how  a  per¬ 
son  can  follow  such  an  occupational 
itinerary  with  any  sense  of  personal 
security,  not  to  mention  any  assurance 
that  he  is  worth  his  salt  to  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

But  a  large  segment  of  the  working 
population  is  insensible  to  these  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  that  fact  is  evident 
in  the  great  amount  of  current  activity 
in  the  job  market.  Every  company  in 
business  today  gets  its  fill  of  the 
“greener-grass”  kind  of  worker  who 
thinks  he  can  find  some  fresher,  bright¬ 
er  blades  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  namely  in  other  fields  of  work. 

To  this  kind  of  worker,  a  job  is 
merely  a  job.  Working  for  a  living  is 
to  him  more  of  a  duty  than  a  privilege, 
a  necessary  evil  that  has  to  be  en- 
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dured  if  he  is  to  stay  alive.  He  drifts 
wherever  he  happens  to  be  blown  by 
the  wind  of  monetary  opportunism,  a 
breeze  that  fans  the  fires  of  the  bridges 
he  burns  behind  him.  He  keeps  the 
job  market  thriving  with  his  incurable 
boredom  and  his  constantly  recurring 
occupational  “mirages.”  To  put  it 
briefly,  he  never  learns. 

Perhaps,  in  some  ways,  it  is  only  a 
little  different  with  our  own  set  of 
young  executives.  Ours  is  also  a 
“greener-grass”  outlook,  but  of  the 
“intra-field”  variety,  in  which  the  look¬ 
er  expects  to  find  the  greener  grass  in 
the  same  lot. 

Having  been  lured  into  our  occu¬ 
pational  field  by  the  knowledge  of 
how  far  a  person  can  go,  members  of 
our  group  feel  they  have  been  cheated 
if  their  progress  in  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  success  is  not  automatic.  There 
comes  the  usual  crabbing  about  con¬ 
ditions  around  one’s  particular  store 
or  office  (the  job  is  not  what  it’s 
cracked  up  to  be,  or  the  boss  prom¬ 
ised  me  this  or  that,  etc.,  etc.). 

The  crabbing  is  usually  a  poor  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  having  put  in  the  amount 
of  effort  that  the  job  requires,  or  for 
not  showing  sufficient  patience  until 
the  time  when  promises  can  be  ful¬ 
filled  justifiably. 

Job-Lusting.  Job-lusting  is  particular¬ 
ly  rife  among  members  of  the  20-to- 
35-year  age  group.  One  business  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  an  older  generation  likens 
us  kids  to  a  flock  of  insatiable  vul¬ 
tures,  perching  on  one  job  only  long 
enough  to  spy  on  juicier  prey,  whether 
it  hapf>ens  to  lie  up  in  the  next  block, 
or  over  in  the  next  state.  This  cycle 
of  eat -spy -regurgitate -and -eat -again 
continues  unabated,  until  we  birds 
often  hesitate  to  look  behind  us,  not 
wishing  to  view  the  ugly  carcasses  of 
our  bad  employment  records. 

Personnel  turnover  is,  in  fact,  be¬ 
coming  so  flagrant  that  in  this  day  and 
age  the  difficulty  of  personnel  mana¬ 
gers  of  large  corp>orations  in  keeping 
their  charges  happy  results  from  their 
own  increasing  tendencies  to  play  fast 
and  loose  with  job  hunting  and  re¬ 
hunting.  Too  many  of  them  are  in¬ 
eligible  themselves  to  join  the  five  and 
ten-year  clubs,  the  activities  of  which 
they  are  often  called  uf>on  to  plan  and 
supervise. 


The  days  of  people  like  Old  Harv 
down  in  the  shipping  department, 
who  has  been  with  the  firm  for  49  years 
and  has  not  missed  a  day  since  the 
1913  flood,  are  fast  disappearing.  In 
one  of  the  stores  where  my  hop-scotch¬ 
ing  career  has  taken  me,  there  was 
such  a  vanishing  American  as  this, 
a  merchandise  buyer,  83  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  with  the  store  for  62 
years.  The  week  prior  to  his  retire¬ 
ment,  he  was  still  bringing  his  copy 
to  the  advertising  department  and 
clamoring  for  more  space  on  page 
three. 

But  the  rarity  of  this  individual  is 
offset  by  the  general  ilk;  buyers  and 
other  department  heads,  and  their  as¬ 
sistants,  •  whose  varied  experience  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  tenacity  demonstrated  by 
them  in  any  one  of  their  many  jobs. 

Why  Do  They  Do  It?  The  factors  that 
have  put  the  disgruntled  employee  in¬ 
to  his  own  as  a  mass-class  are  many  and 
various,  but  they  can  be  summed  up 
into  certain  main  categories; 

The  war  scrambled  lots  of  people, 
and  their  jobs  fell  where  they  had  to, 
tinder  the  circumstances.  The  war 
gave  hordes  of  ptersons,  mostly  young¬ 
sters,  a  p>eep  into  other  fields  of  human 
endeavor  and  into  other  geographical 
parts  of  the  country.  It  led  to  an 
increasing  dissatisfaction  with  one’s 
surroundings  and  with  one’s  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment.  It  produced  an 
unprecedented  wanderlust  among 
workers  and  executives  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  who  cannot  be,  and  seemingly  do 
not  want  to  be,  satisfied. 

Then  there’s  the  institution  of  easy 
money,  working  a  witchcraft  all  its 
own.  An  unhealthy  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  sjieed  with  which  one  can  “flush 
a  deal”  and  not  on  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  work  put  into  a  given  job. 

Our  propaganada  media,  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  information  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  have  tended  to  magnify  the  im¬ 
patience  that  is  already  inherent  in 
youth.  Too  much  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  “success”  story,  not  to  mention 
the  “get-rich-quick”  scheme. 

Television,  the  movies,  and  modern 
novels  share  most  of  the  blame  for 
such  propagandizing  about  the  merits 
of  reaching  the  top,  and  for  allowing 
the  inexperienced  mind  to  believe  that 
the  top  can  be  reached  in  too  few 


years.  But  even  our  school  history 
texts  share  the  blame.  For  example,  an  , . 
exhaustive  account  of  the  progress  of 
Andrew  P.  Woolforth,  oil,  steel,  tin  and 
dime-store  magnate,  who  rose  from 
errand  boy  to  a  seat  in  the  board  room 
in  40  years  makes  inspiring  reading. 
But  when  the  tale  must  be  covered 
quickly  and  is  clipped  to  fit  a  page  and 
a  half  in  a  textbook,  or  a  half-hour  on 
TV,  the  rough  road  to  fortune  is  made 
to  look  like  a  stroll  down  the  recently 
paved  main  stem.  The  short  treatment 
allotted  such  biographies  by  modern 
journalism  makes  it  sound  too  easy 
and  causes  the  impressionable  child  to 
become  impatient  with  the  trivialities 
encountered  on  the  way  up  the  ladder. 

It  can  be  said,  in  fact,  that  the  con¬ 
ventional  ladder  has  long  been  dis¬ 
carded  by  many  of  us  upcomers  in  favor 
of  the  smoother  and  more  obliging 
escalator. 

$.  Finally,  there’s  the  rising  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  It  has  plagued  us  all  for  more 
than  a  decade,  and  it  is,  naturally,  the 
biggest  boon  to  this  impatience  of  ours 
to  move  into  increasingly  better  paying 
jobs.  And  here  again  is  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  demanding  an  answer— “Which 
came  first,  the  price  increases,  or  the 
wage  and  salary  boosts?”  Surely  one 
leads  to  the  other,  and  the  white  collar 
man  says,  “If  unions  can  do  it,  so  can 
I  .  .  .  even  if  I  have  to  change  jobs  in 
the  process.” 

Everyone  who  works  for  a  living  de¬ 
serves  the  freedom  to  look  around  and 
watch  out  for  himself,  but  he  also  is 
under  some  obligation  to  ask  himself 
if  he  is  needlessly  job-gouging.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  fast  turnover  in  the  ranks  of 
the  retail  salaried  employee— not  to 
mention  the  timeclocker— does  noth¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  worsening  cost- 
retail  ratio  with  which  our  industry  is 
struggling  mightily.  Forcing  one’s  way 
into  a  better  paying  position  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  monetary  reward 
often  calls  for  a  good  bluffing  act,  with 
its  consequent  lack  of  productive  p>er- 
formance.  And  if  the  stores  get  less 
for  their  money,  how  can  they  possibly 
give  the  customer  more? 

What  retailing  needs  is  turnover, 
yes,  but  turnover  of  stock  and.  that  of 
people  on  the  payroll  must  be  favor¬ 
ably,  and  inversely,  proportionate  to 
one  another. 
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CARL  B.  WILLIAMS 


President,  Rhodes  of  Seattle; 

Vice-President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


IN  summing  up  the  qualities  of  Carl  B.  Williams,  subject 
of  this  month’s  cover  story  on  the  vice-presidents  of 
NRDGA,  one  of  his  aides  has  a  story  he  likes  to  tell. 

“There’s  a  chief  carpenter  in  the  store— a  rather  crusty  old 
character,”  said  the  assistant.  “When  I  first  came  here  four 
years  ago,  this  carpenter— w'e’ll  call  him  George— was  the  one 
employee  w'ho  disturbed  me.  He  was  obviously  a  fine  work¬ 
man,  but  he  had  one  habit  which  seemed  bad.  You  see, 
although  every  other  per¬ 
son  in  the  store  addressed 
C.  B.  with  perfect  respect, 
as  ‘Mr.  Williams,’  this  one 
old  codger  always  called 
him  ‘Carl.’ 

“I  questioned  George 
about  addressing  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  store  so  famili¬ 
arly.  George  looked  me 
straight  in  the  eye  and  said, 

‘I’ve  been  calling  him  Carl 
for  25  years.  And  I  was 
here  15  years  before  that.’ 

1  “George  turned  away  as 
though  that  settled  it,  but  I 
was  still  puzzled. 

“Then  one  day  an  urgent 
decision  had  to  be  made, 
and  Mr.  Williams  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  found.  I  went 
all  through  the  store  leak¬ 
ing  for  him.  Finally,  having  searched  everywhere  else,  1 
glanced  into  the  carpenter  shop.  There,  in  shirtsleeves,  un¬ 
loading  lumber,  were  George— and  Mr.  Williams.  George 
was  saying,  ‘Put  it  down  over  there,  Carl.’ 

“Right  then  I  gave  up.  What  else  could  the  carpenter  call 
his  helper,  but  ‘Carl’?” 

Williams’  quiet  way  of  taking  off  his  coat  and  slipping 
down  to  work  in  the  carjienter  shop  every  so  often  is  typical 
of  his  approach  in  operating  a  large  department  store.  He 
maintains  a  directness  of  contact 'with  every  person  and 
procedure  in  the  store.  This  directness  is  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  Rhodes  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  large  family- 
owned  businesses  of  its  type.  The  fact  that  ownership  and 
management  are  in  the  same  hands  removes  the  necessity  of 
dearing  every  decision  through  an  absentee  board  of  di¬ 


rectors.  When  Williams,  on  his  circuit  of  the  store,  sees  a 
change  or  improvement  to  be  made,  it  can  be  implemented 
on  the  spot,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  excellent  judgment. 
The  employees  also  gain  morale  from  this  factor,  as  they 
know'  that  there  w’ill  be  no  conflicting  rulings  or  abruptly 
changing  policies  from  higher  up. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  carpenter-shop  anecdote  is 
VV'illiams’  interest  in  construction,  an  item  which  has  played 

a  large  part  in  the  success  of 
the  Rhodes  store.  A  rail¬ 
road  executive  before  he 
was  called  to  take  over  the 
department  store,  Williams’ 
first  major  act  in  his  new 
assignment  was  to  erect  a 
new  building  over  the  old, 
smaller  one  in  1927.  So 
adroitly  was  this  accom¬ 
plished  that  not  a  single  day 
of  business  was  lost  while 
the  construction  was  pushed 
to  completion. 

This  feat  of  engineering 
was  not  the  only  one,  or 
even  the  most  important,  in 
the  erection  of  the  new 
Rhodes  building.  Another 
inspiration  was  the  plan¬ 
ning  by  Williams  of  a  tun¬ 
nel,  four  stories  under¬ 
ground,  direct  to  the  waterfront  tw'o  blocks  away. 

Today  this  tunnel  handles  all  of  Rhodes’  shipping,  both 
incoming  and  outgoing,  and  gives  it  a  unique  advantage 
over  all  of  Seattle’s  other  stores.  For  it  has  eliminated  the 
need  for  devoting  street  space  to  crowded  and  unsightly 
freight  entrances  with  their  heavy  truck  traffic.  Instead,  the 
three  sides  of  Rhodes’  street  floor  are  filled  with  36  large 
and  attractive  display  windows. 

Since  then,  Williams’  constructive  bent  has  contributed  to 
the  store’s  growth  in  other  ways.  The  main  building  itself 
continues  to  grow,  as  it  did  recently  when  it  moved  into 
space  in  the  adjoining  building.  But  perhaps  his  most  im¬ 
portant  single  act  of  recent  years  was  Williams’  conception 
and  backing,  to  the  extent  of  a  one-third  interest,  of  a  mod- 
{Continued  on  page  53) 
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MILADY  SHOP,  SOUTH  SEND,  INDIANA 


RETOOL^FOR  GREATER  RETAIL  PROFITS 

AND  BE  SURE  THE  PLANNING  HAS  THE  BENEFIT  OF  GRAND  RAPIDS’  EXPERIENCE 


New  and  permanent  customers  are  won  by 
shopping  convenience.  Grand  Rapids  pro¬ 
vides  the  tools  for  convenient,  fast  service 
with  Flextures  and  experienced  planning 
which  put  merchandise  at  fingertips  of  sales¬ 
people  and  where  customers  quickly  make 


selections.  Impulse  sales  reach  new  highs, 
and  more  sales  are  made  more  easily.  Sales¬ 
people  serve  more  customers  in  less  time 
with  Flextures,  with  a  resultant  decrease  in 
selling  costs  and  an  increase  in  profits.  It  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  Flextures  today. 


For  an  ideafull  booklet,  ^^RETOOL  WITH  FLE\TVRES>\ 
write  on  your  letterhead  —  address  Dept.  S-9 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN' 


*;¥l1exfures  tnorease  prodOctWHy..  of  space  and  pmOnherv^j.  prdvtde  tKeWt^f 


^fand  greatest  convertibiilfy  ever  off«ed-1ii  store  equipment  at  mass-produ^%rrci£^^i 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSBURGH 


MEMPHIS  •  lOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAN'' 
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THE  LINENS 
AND  DOMESTICS 
DEPARTMENT 


A  YEAR  ago,  the  research  staff  of 
Stores  examined  the  situation  of 
the  linens  and  domestics  department, 
and  reported  in  these  pages  that  op¬ 
portunities  for  fashion-type  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotion  abounded.  Buy¬ 
ers,  however,  were  still  so  much  in  the 
itrait  jacket  of  white-sale  thinking  that 
they  were  not  yet  awake  to  the  profit 

Manage- 


ever,  that  have  gone  all  out  for  the  sale  stemmed  from  the  president  him- 

profit  this  department  can  yield,  and,  self— George  Hansen,  NRDGA’s  presi- 

when  management  has  made  a  team  dent.  The  month  of  June,  not  a  not- 

with  the  buyer,  they  have  succeded  in  able  one  for  blanket  business,  was 

a  big  way.  Against  a  background  of  selected,  and  the  promotion  was 

falling  sales  in  linens  and  domestics  planned  to  emphasize  layaway  and  ad- 

departments,  individual  stores  have  vance  selling.  The  blanket  chosen  was 

improved  their  volume  50  and  60  per  North  Star’s  “Heritage,”  featured  in 

cent  above  1951  figures  by  simply  giv-  white  and  six  colors  at  $14.95.  In  a 

ing  a  good  department  a  chance  to  do  city  that  had  been  through  a  long 

its  best.  series  of  cut-price  blanket  offerings, 

Chandler’s  counted  on  the  appeal  of 
Storewide  Sale  of  Blankets.  For  a  new,  smart  merchandise  to  awaken  the 

typical  case  history,  we  can  take  public’s  desire  for  something  fresh  and 

Chandler  &  Company,  Boston,  which  attractive. 

is  regarded  primarily  as  a  ready-to-  Planning  was  thorough.  Store  meet- 
wear  store,  but  which  has  a  “bedding”  ings  were  addressed,  in  the  main  store 

department  on  its  eighth  floor.  The  and  in  its  Belmont  branch,  by  repre¬ 
decision  to  run  a  storewide  blanket  sentatives  of  North  Star.  Prizes  w’ere 


possibilities  before  them, 
raent,  too,  in  many  stores,  still  con¬ 
sidered  this  a  staple— and  dull— depart¬ 
ment,  and  took  scant  interest  in  its 
background,  fixturing,  merchandising, 
and  promotion. 

During  the  past  12  months,  stores  in 
general  have  done  little  to  adjust  to 
the  changing  picture  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  There  have  been  some  few.  how- 


PLACE  MAT  BAR.  The  May  Company,  Baltimore,  cashes  in  on  the  eye  appeal  of  plastic  mats  with  this  display.  Feafuring  Hedwin'i 
Plastimafs,  it  shows  eight  different  types  of  place  settings,  along  with  napkin  and  coaster  suggestions  for  extra  tie-in  sales. 
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first  week,  every  salesp>erson  in  the 
store  wore  a  swatch  of  the  featured 
blanket;  swatches  of  the  full  color 
range,  plus  selling  p>oints  and  an  order 
blank,  were  posted  before  the  ele¬ 
vators.  Results  included  not  only  a 
highly  satisfactory  blanket  volume, 
but  additional  business  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  department  handling  bed 
coverings. 

Although  the  sale  emphasized  lay¬ 
away  and  future  delivery,  43  per  cent 
of  the  blankets  were  sold  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery,  many  of  them  being  gifts. 
The  value  of  going  storewide  is  shown 
in  these  figures  as  to  where  blanket 
sales  were  made  during  that  month: 

37%  in  Blanket  Department: 

24%  by  mail  and  telephone: 

1 3%  on  street  floors,  during 
two-week  period; 

15%  in  Belmont  Branch, 

1 1  %  elsewhere  in  Boston  store 


try,  including  small,  medium-sized, I 
and  large  ones,  have  done  very  wefll 
with  storewide  sales  of  sheets— not  th«| 
cut-price  variety,  but  the  fashion- 
appeal  type.  Kaufman-Straus,  ol 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  one  of  those 
to  do  an  outstanding  job,  and  to  do  it 
with  a  Fieldcrest  sheet  at  almost  a  dol- 
lar  above  the  price  that  other  stores 
in  town  were  plugging.  The  Louisville 
store’s  event  ran  for  only  a  week,  but 
the  boost  it  gave  to  sales  was  felt 
throughout  the  month. 

At  Kaufman-Straus,  the  emphasis 
was  on  bridal  needs,  and  bridal  mani¬ 
kins  were  used  in  sheet  displays  spot¬ 
ted  throughout  the  store.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  sales  staff  to  launch  the 
event,  models  were  dressed  as  brides 
and  bridesmaids,  and  each  model  pre¬ 
sented  sheets  in  colors  to  match  her 
gown.  While  the  sale  was  in  progress, 
the  store’s  bridal  consultant  gave  each 
bride  a  card  of  introduction  to  the 
Storewide  Sheet  Sale.  Blankets  aren’t  linens  and  domestics  buyer;  the  buyer, 
the  only  item  to  go  storewide,  how-  in  turn,  presented  the  girl  with  a  gift 
ever.  Stores  in  many  parts  of  the  conn-  when  she  appeared  in  the  department. 


offered  to  salespeople  in  separate  con¬ 
tests  for  those  in  the  department  and 
those  selling  elsewhere.  In  addition,  a 
bonus  of  50  cents  was  given  on  each 
blanket  sold. 

The  sale  began  Monday,  May  26, 
and  was  preceded  by  an  ad  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  paf>er.  There  was  also  a  mailing 
to  5,000  customers,  including  those 
who  had  purchased  in  the  store’s  1950 
advance  blanket  sale.  There  was  an 
important  window,  and  another  one  a 
week  later.  There  were  two  additional 
ads  as  the  sale  continued.  During  the 


-reatWinte  Sale  Canuval 


’ake  Advantage  now  of  Sale  Prices! 


Why  Not  Open  A  JN’s  CCA  Now? 

Ffff  tm  belew,  mm/  tmk9  or  send  thi*  form  to  ewr  Credit  OfHm  mm  thm  Simth  fhor—mmd 
$rm  win  dm  tkm  imatl 


PLANNED  PROMOTION— Crowds  drawn  by  the  carnival  atmos¬ 
phere  at  J.  N.  Adam's  August  White  Sale  in  Buffalo  (bottom  left) 
tried  their  luck,  entered  contests,  bought  and  took  home  fashion 
and  staple  goods.  Credit  booth  on  floor  had  blanks  (left)  for 
opening  new  accounts. 


DEMONSTRATION  DRAWS  CROWDS  -  Customers  at  Kresge, 
Newark,  were  all  attention  as  Ruth  Leigh  of  Cannon  Mills  showed 
the  manifold  uses  of  sheets  in  home  decoration.  A  woman's 
natural  interest  in  beautifying  her  home  makes  demonstrations 
of  this  type  an  unfailing  attraction. 
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Recommendations 


IF  A  LINENS  AND  DOMESTICS  DEPARTMENT  HAS  LAGGING  SALES  AND  PROFITS,  THE  CURE 
MAY  BE  FOUND  IN  THIS  SUMMARY  OF  WHAT  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  STORES  ARE  DOING. 

•  fashion  iiiereliaiidising  •  traffic  builders 


This  means  keeping  abreast  of  new  develop¬ 
ments,  judging  their  ability  to  fit  into  the  trend 
of  modern  life,  sampling  the  good  ones,  and 
being  ready  to  exploit  to  the  full  the  few  winners 
which  each  season  produces. 


display 


When  the  merchandise  is  so  new  and  so  varied, 
the  customer  has  to  see  it  to  know  that  it  exists 
and  that  she  wants  it. 

•  storewide  events 

A  well-chosen  storewide  promotion  moves  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  the  featured  item,  builds 
department  prestige,  sells  many  other  items,  too. 

•  brand  diseriminalion 

With  greater  variety  in  the  merchandise,  it  is 
difficult  to  stock  more  than  a  few  brands  in  suffi¬ 
cient  depth.  The  question  should  be  how  few, 
and  which  few  brands  to  carry— not  how  many. 


Events  that  draw  crowds  into  the  department  for 
demonstrations  of  any  kind  will  sell  merchan¬ 
dise,  not  only  in  this  department,  but  in  other 
sections  of  the  store  as  well. 

•  accent  on  the  new 

The  new  and  smart  items  give  prestige  to  the  de¬ 
partment,  provide  sales  at  full  markup.  Promo¬ 
tion  of  staples  on  a  price  basis  alone  has  become 
a  losing  stratagem. 

•  tronsseau  bnsiness 

Price  is  no  object  when  a  teen-ager  buys  for  her 
hope  chest  or  a  bride  selects  her  trousseau. 
There's  profit  in  going  after  this  business  aggres¬ 
sively  throughout  the  yearl 

•  color  coordination 

Display  and  advertising  should  do  their  share  to 
help  homemakers  select  and  combine  the  new 
colors  in  harmonious  decorating  schemes. 


Monogram  Promotion.  It’s  on  old, 
often  neglected  device— to  offer  a  free 
monogram  in  order  to  step  up  sales  of 
merchandise  already  in  stock.  new 
and  tremendously  effective  gimmick 
has  been  added  to  it,  however,  by  the 
J.  P.  Stevens  Company’s  Utica  and 
fohawk  Division.  The  promotion, 
lied  the  Utica  Needlecraft  Embroid- 
'try  Promotion,  brings  two  jacquard- 
pc  machines  into  the  store,  and  in- 
ites  customers  to  come  and  see  the 
ddlled  operators  stitch  three  mono- 
ins  at  a  time.  This  is  not  a  while- 
u-\vait  service,  since  the  volume  of 
ork  is  usually  too  great;  it  is  simply 
matter  of  cashing  in  on  everyone’s 
gerness  to  watch  some  other  person 
Aork.  In  a  typical  store,  located  in  a 
ity  of  120,000,  some  250  dozen  sheets 
cl  cases  were  sold  in  a  week.  The 
lore  used  a  seven-column,  15-in(h  ad 


in  on^  pa|jer,  and  a  follow-up  in  the 
city’s  second  paper. 

Superlative  Plan,  Superlative  Profit. 

I'his  next  case  history  concerns  a  buy¬ 
er  who  plans  a  year  ahead,  and  a  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  who,  acting  truly  as 
the  buyer’s  senior  partner,  helps  him 
plan  for  profit.  At  the  J.  N.  Adam 
Company,  in  Buffalo,  the  linens  and 
domestics  departments  are  good,  and 
contribute  appreciably  more  than  the 
usual  not-quite-four  per  cent  of  total 
volume.  Last  year,  after  their  success¬ 
ful  .\ugust  sale,  buyer  Ned  Lawrence 
and  merchandise  manager  Dick  Wolfe 
went  over  the  figures,  classification  by 
classification,  making  tentative  plans 
for  August  of  this  year.  They  found 
spots  where  they  had  not  done  enough 
promotion,  and  others  where  they 
could  do  with  less.  W’ithin  a  month 


after  the  sale  was  over,  they  had  tenta¬ 
tive  plans  for  the  next  one,  based  on 
the  profit  as  well  as  the  sales  potential 
of  each  item  and  classification. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  plans,  wdth 
whatever  corrections  market  condi¬ 
tions  required,  were  ready  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  store  president,  along 
with  figures  on  promotional  outlay 
and  expected  profit.  K.  Francis  Hil¬ 
dreth,  display  director,  and  John  1.. 
Kimberley,  Jr.,  publicity  director,  were 
called  in  far  in  advance;  so  was  the 
store’s  credit  department.  The  result 
was  a  magnificent  success,  such  as  only 
strong  teamwork  can  protluce. 

This  .August,  the  store’s  white  sale 
was  a  carnival.  Each  customer  enter¬ 
ing  the  doors  was  given  a  ticket,  invit¬ 
ing  her  to  try  the  wheel  of  fortune 
that  had  been  set  up  in  the  linens  and 
domestics  department.  There  were 
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for  you  with  thref( 


TERRY  TWEEDS 


An  entirely  new  eoneeption  in  towel  design, 
lerry  Tweeds  are  the  handsomest,  most  inter¬ 
est  itig  new  towel  style  for  fall.  It’s  the  follow¬ 
up  to  the  tremendously  successful  and  profit¬ 
able  “Poodle  Stripes”  which  is  still  making 
promotional  history  for  hundreds  of  retail 
stores.  Terry  Tweeds  continue  Martex  style 
leadership— which  again  will  be  editorially 
recognized  by  top  magazines.  Nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  New  Yorker,  Vogue  and  New 
York  Times  Magazine. 


XMAS  GIFT  SETS 


A  gay,  colorful  merdiandisable  new  gift  set 
line— much  expanded  with  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  lower  priced  traffic  items.  They  start 
at  a  $1.00  retailer,  and  there’s  plenty  of 
choice  in  box  and  pack  at  $1.98  to  $3.98 
w  ith  big  profit  show  pieces  running  up  to 
$12.95.  Specially  supported  with  the  best 
display  deal  you’ve  ever  been  offered ...  a 
Crystofoam  snowman  —  designed  by  Stens- 
gaard— tying  right  in  with  Martex  National 
Advertising  in  House  Beautiful.  This  is  the 
line  to  build  your  Xmas  business  on.  Order 
early  for  early  Xmas  selling! 


XL  A  R  T  E  X  TO  W  ELS  a  product  of  west  point  manufacturing  compan 
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op  style#  color  and  volume  nevi 
ost-moving  promotions  for  fall 


Here  is  tlie  newest,  highest  fashion  color  line  on 
the  market— inviting,  display-wonderful  shades 
perfectly  attuned  to  today’s  trend  to  casual  liv¬ 
ing,  Martex  has  them  in  towels  of  several  price 
ranges  including  the  magnificent  new  SOVEREIGN 
—the  greatest  two-dollar  towel  value  ever.  This 
new  towel  and  the  new  Forecast  Colors  will  he 
advertised  in  full  color  in  the  V^dinan’s  Home 
Companion  and  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 


He’ll  have  these  three  sparkling  promotions— and  lots  more  to  show  you.  There’ll  be  a 
complete  line-up  of  newspaper  mats,  layout  and  copy  suggestions,  window  and  interior 
display  ideas,  a  display  contest  and  many  other  hot  promotional  tie-ins  with  the  forceful 
Martex  national  advertising. 

See  your  Martex  salesman.  Talk  it  over  . . .  and  write  ’em  up— BIG.  You  can't  miss 
with  Martex  this  fall! 


ILLINGTON  SEARS  COMPANY,  SELLING  AGENTS,  65  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.Y 


iNTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ST.  LOUIS 


daily  and  weekly  prizes,  a  grand  prize 
at  the  end  of  the  sale,  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  win  contests  by  guessing,  say, 
the  number  of  loops  in  a  particular 
terry  towel.  Prizes  ranged  from  $4.98 
to  $100  worth  of  the  department’s 
merchandise. 

In  the  department,  each  table  had 
a  terry  carnival  tent  above  it.  Booths 
were  set  up  for  brand  names.  Several 
of  them  were  manned  by  college  girls 
on  vacation,  who  showed  a  happy 
genius  for  getting  into  the  carnival 
spirit.  If  the  circus  barker  who  gave 
out  with  a  spiel  over  the  P.  A.  system 
took  a  lunch  or  relief  period,  one  of 
the  college  girls  stepped  up  and  took 
over.  To  keep  things  from  getting 
dull,  a  magician  performed  twice  a 
day. 


Bigger  Unit  Sales.  For  all  the  carnival 
atmosphere,  the  store  kept  its  eye  on 
selling.  Prices  featured  savings  if  items 
like  blankets  were  purchased  in  pairs, 
or  if  towels  and  sheets  were  bought  by 
the  dozen.  Unit  sales  were  consider¬ 
ably  increased  by  this  device,  and  also 
by  suggestion  selling  from  the  sales 
staff.  Not  all  items  in  the  sale  were 
staple,  by  the  way.  Whatever  was 
“hot”  was  featured  in  the  sale— and 
was  sold. 

Adam’s  has  always  had  good  mail 
and  telephone  business  in  its  white 
sales,  but  this  year  the  objective  was 
to  bring  customers  in,  expose  them  to 
new  ideas  and  new  merchandise,  and 
see  if  they  wouldn’t  buy  more.  They 
did!  And,  incidentally,  they  carried  a 
lot  of  things  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  sent.  To  facilitate  charge, 
layaway,  and  revolving  credit  use,  a 
booth  was  set  up  in  the  department, 
with  credit  application  blanks  for 
those  who  wanted  to  open  accounts. 


Tables  Bring  Traffic.  Because  women 
are  always  eager  to  find  new  ways  to 
make  the  familiar  china  and  silver 
look  different,  table  cloth  promotions 
bring  plenty  of  traffic.  So  when  Hutz- 
ler  Brothers,  Baltimore,  tied  in  with  a 
many-angled  table  setting  promotion, 
the  store  made  sure  that  the  traffic 
generated  by  table  settings  would  be 
distributed  all  over.  The  promotion 
was  one  involving  Simtex  cloths  and 
place  mats,  Wallace  sterling,  Stangl 
pottery,  Castleton  china.  Imperial 
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glass,  Colorado  carnations.  The  six 
companies  had  run  a  group  of  coordi¬ 
nated  ads  in  the  May  House  and  Gar¬ 
den,  and  Hutzler’s  was  one  of  the 
stores  to  tie  in  with  this  promotion. 

A  rally  for  salespeople  preceded  the 
event,  and  provided  an  opportunity  to 
supply  them  with  information  the 
salespeople  in  typical  linens  depart¬ 
ments  lack— trends  in  living,  in  home 
furnishings,  and  in  tables  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  our  new,  casual  way  of  enter¬ 
taining. 

Table  settings,  many  of  them  dupli¬ 
cating  the  magazine  ads,  appeared  all 
over  the  store,  and  were  supplemented 
by  displays  in  s{X)ts  often  overlooked. 
There  were  three  large  front  windows, 
with  manikins  and  backgrounds  to 
suit  the  tables  shown  in  each;  there 
were  three  small  front  windows  with 
just  settings.  There  were  six  tables  in 
the  china  department,  one  in  linens, 
one  in  floor  coverings,  and  one  on  the 
ready-to-wear  floor,  at  the  back  of  the 
Woman’s  Shop.  The  linen  department 
had  displays  in  wall  show  cases  and  on 
the  table  cloth  counter;  there  were  also 
displays  on  the  entrance  balcony— a 
customer  meeting  place.  The  balcony 
group  included  three  small  cases  above 
the  checking  counter,  two  windows 
near  the  entrance  doors  (the  doors 
watched  by  waiting  customers),  and 
one  above  the  telephone  books.  Where 
there  was  not  room  for  a  merchandise 
display,  the  store  fell  back  on  sign 
cards  which  urged  customers  to  see  the 
exhibit  for  ideas  on  entertaining. 


Finding  Another  Use.  .Another  strong 
interest  of  the  typical  woman  is  in 
finding  a  second,  perhaps  unexpected, 
use  for  a  familiar  item.  Cannon  Mills 
has  been  capitalizing  on  this  trend 
by  dreaming  up  ways  to  make  things 
from  sheets  and  towels.  When  Can¬ 
non’s  Ruth  Leigh  cooperated  with 
Kresge’s,  Newark,  in  putting  on  a 
demonstration  of  secondary  uses  for 
sheets,  she  drew  eager  crowds,  and  the 
store  found  women  buying  sheets  for 
s|}ecial  uses  for  some  time  afterward. 
In  terms  of  sales,  the  most  repaying 
idea  is  to  stress  sheets  for  home  decora¬ 
tion,  since  this  leads  to  a  purchase  of 
several  at  one  time.  To  give  spice  to 
the  program,  however,  a  fashion  show 
of  a  few  dresses  made  from  sheets  is 
sure  fire. 


Other  Promotional  Possibilities.  These 
are  all  promotions  that  have  been 
done,  and  that  can  be  done  again.  A 
brief  review  of  the  market’s  offerings, 
however,  will  show  that  these  but  1 
scratch  the  surface.  So  much  that  is 
new  and  attractive  has  been  developed 
very  recently,  and  is  still  being  brought 
out,  that  each  season’s  opportunities 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  season 
before.  It  should  be  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  hazards  are  greater,  too, 
if  the  buyer’s  fashion  sense  is  not  well 
developed  and  well  related  to  home 
furnishings  trends.  Unlike  the  ready- 
to-wear  buyer,  the  linens  and  domes¬ 
tics  man  cannot  hitch  his  wagon  to  a 
few  stars  in  the  trade  and  trust  their 
fashion  sense;  some  of  them  are  new  at 
the  fashion  game,  too,  and  are  feeling 
about,  trying  many  new  ideas,  in  the 
hope  that  one  or  two  will  hit  the  jack¬ 
pot.  Careless,  across-the-board  sampl¬ 
ing,  or  the  featuring  of  too  many  num¬ 
bers  from  too  many  brands  may  result 
in  a  large  inventory  of  duds,  and  no 
budget  for  reordering  and  exploiting 
the  few  winners  in  the  assortment. 


Sheet  Opportunities.  With  the  mark¬ 
up  on  plain  white  sheets  extremely 
narrow,  and  with  the  mail  order  com¬ 
panies  and  chains  having  price  com|)e- 
tition  pretty  much  their  own  way,  the 
department  store’s  profit  opportuni¬ 
ties  lie  in  the  promotion  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  styling.  The  markup  is  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  appeal  can  be  something 
other  than  price. 

The  most  exciting  development  in 
sheets  has  been  the  fitted  bottom  sheet, 
which  fits  the  mattress  so  snugly  it 
needs  no  ironing,  and  can  even  double 
as  a  mattress  cover.  Women  have  ac¬ 
cepted  this  work  saver  eagerly,  and  it 
is  now  on  the  market  in  every  conceiv¬ 
able  color,  construction,  and  brand. 
There  are  still  some  who  are  unfamil¬ 
iar  with  it,  however,  and  continued 
exploitation  and  demonstration  is 
bound  to  pay  off  in  sales.  Meantime 
a  fitted  top  sheet  has  recently  been  in 
troduced,  and  offers  itself  as  a  likely 
candidate  for  retail  promotions. 

Color,  meantime,  continues  to  grow 
in  importance.  Impetus  is  given  by  the 
promotion  of  “fancies”— gift  sets  of  top 
sheet  and  pillow’cases  with  embroid¬ 
ered  hems,  contrasting  borders,  plaid 
hems,  candy  stripes.  Occasionally  a 
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TABLE  SETTINGS  EVERYWHERE-(Above) 
When  Hutzler  Brothers,  Baltimore,  tied  in 
with  a  table-setting  promotion  involving 
half  a  dozen  companies  and  a  national 
magazine,  the  store  found  room  for  table 
settings  everywhere.  Here  is  how  they 
used  the  space  near  the  telephone  booths 
in  the  customers'  balcony  lounge  to  re¬ 
mind  people  to  view  the  exhibits. 


TWO  PROMOTIONS  IN  ONE— (Above)  At  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Rochester,  a  free  mono¬ 
gram  promotion  drew  crowds  to  s6e  Utica's  three-headed  machines  at  work.  Mean¬ 
time,  they  examined  sheet  exhibited  after  it  had  86  washings  by  local  laundry. 

TRAVELING  WINDOW  UNITS-(Right)  This  window  at  the  Emporium,  St.  Paul, 
is  made  up  of  units  from  a  traveling  display  designed  by  W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  for  Martex.  Front  center  group  brings  other  bath  luxuries  into  the  window. 

STORES 
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STOREWIDE  SALE  -  (Left) 
After  being  exposed  to  a  rash 
of  blanket  clearances,  Boston 
welcomed  Chandler's  ad  of¬ 
fering  new,  smart  merchan¬ 
dise  last  June.  Advance  sale 
and  layaway  were  featured 
but  nearly  half  the  blankets 
were  taken  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery— often  for  gifts. 


TABLE  TELLS  STORY  -  (Right) 
At  the  John  A.  Brown  Co., 
Oklahoma  City,  a  small  table 
demonstrates  color  coordina¬ 
tion.  On  bath  rug  are  harmo¬ 
nizing  bath,  hand,  fingertip 
towels;  wash  cloths;  sheets, 
cases.  Towel  rack  is  reminder 
that  bath  towel,  hand  towel, 
and  wash  cloth  should  all 
match. 


FIXTURES  TO  HELP  SELL-Martex  and  W. 
L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates  teamed  up  to 
produce  a  series  of  fixtures  to  help  sell 
towels  and  related  Hems.  Shown  here  are 
a  floor  unH  for  bath  towels,  wHh  room 
pictures  across  the  top  and  samples  for 
handling  at  the  side;  a  table-top  unH  for 
kHchen  Hems,  and  a  unH  that  permHs  mat 
and  lid  sets  to  be  placed  near  towels  for 
related  selling.  A  table-top  unH  for  bath 
towels  is  also  available. 


new  color,  like  this  season’s  violet,  can 
be  used  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a 
season’s  fashion  promotions. 

Although  sheet  styling  has  reached 
the  stage  where  there  are  now  window 
numbers,  too  highly  styled  for  the 
average  customer,  but  valuable  for  re¬ 
minding  her  of  color  in  general  and 
sheets  in  particular,  problems  have 
multiplied  along  with  the  colors.  With 
every  line  smartly  styled,  smartly  pack¬ 
aged,  and  well  advertised,  the  buyer 
tends  to  find  it  hard  to  decide  which 
brands  he  most  wants.  So  he  carries 
more  brands  than  he  can  handle,  and 
finds  himself  with  an  inventory  that 
lacks  balance  and  lacks  emphasis. 

Color  Coordinations.  The  growth  of 
color  interest  in  sheets  has  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  the  homemaker’s  desire 
to  relate  bedroom  and  bathroom  arti¬ 
cles.  Cannon  Mills,  emphasizing  that 
its  sheets,  blankets,  spreads,  drapes, 
and  bath  towels  are  color  related,  has 
carefully  sorted  its  colors  into  four 
groups,  one  to  go  with  each  of  the  four 
favorite  bedroom  colors:  pink,  blue, 
yellow,  green. 

Meantime,  manufacturers  who  pro¬ 
duce  but  one  or  two  items  for  bedroom 
or  bath  have  teamed  up  with  one 
another  to  produce  harmonizing  col¬ 
ors.  Kenwood  blankets,  Wamsutta 
sheets  and  towels,  and  Wunda  Weave 
carpeting,  for  instance,  style  their 
“Frosty  Tones’’  to  with  go  one  another. 

Another  group  of  manufacturers  has 
worked  with  Seventeen  Magazine  to 
help  teen-agers  plan  their  trousseau 
and  hope  chest  linens.  Bates  sheets, 
Martex  towels,  and  North  Star  blank¬ 
ets  are  in  this  group.  Similar  groups 
can  be  selected  from  almost  any  fash¬ 
ion-wise  department’s  stock,  and  shown 
together  to  demonstrate  to  the  custom¬ 
er  that  she  can  be  her  own  decorator 
so  far  as  this  merchandise  is  concerned. 

Blankets.  The  familiar  solid  colors 
and  plaids  are  buyers’  favorites  in  the 
blanket  field,  but  there  is  no  lack  of 
“window”  items  with  fresh,  new  ap¬ 
peal:  Gift  blankets  with  cheery  good¬ 
night  messages  printed  on  the  binding; 
striped  blankets;  chevron  weaves  in 
harmony  with  fashion-right  tweeds. 
There  are  electric  blankets  with  their 
unlimited  gift  possibilities,  and  there 
are  dynel  blankets,  with  emphasis  up>on 


freedom  from  worry  about  washing  or 
moth  damage.  Also  promotable,  espe¬ 
cially  to  allergy  sufferers,  are  dynel- 
filled  pillows  and  comforters,  which 
feel  much  like  down.  Then  there’s 
Pepperell’s  new  acrilan  blanket,  to  re¬ 
tail  at  $25,  described  as  warm  but  not 
bulky,  with  lambs’  wool  texture, 
shrinkproof,  and  mothproof. 

Bedspreads.  The  corduroys,  tweeds, 
and  denims  that  are  doing  so  well  in 
ready-to-wear  have  also  made  a  place 
for  themselves  in  bedspreads.  High 
style  tweeds  have  a  gold  thread,  and 
are  planned  for  modern  or  American 
Provincial  rooms;  others  are  frankly 
for  college  and  studio  rooms.  Jac¬ 
quards  in  checks  look  like  gingham. 
For  tufted  spreads,  white  and  natural 
eontinue  good,  but  new  and  smart 
•colors  are  taking  hold,  even  in  heritage 
patterns.  New  combinations  of  stitch¬ 
ing,  the  use  of  rayon  tufts  for  freedom 
from  cut-pile  linting,  rounded  cornen 
in  higher-priced  numbers,  scalloped 
borders,  fringes,  are  in  evidence,  and 
there  are  also  semi-tailored  effects  in 
medium  price  ranges. 

The  department  is  sadly  handi¬ 
capped  in  its  promotion  of  bedspreads, 
however,  for  lack  of  display  facilities 
adequate  for  the  merchandise’s  in¬ 
creased  variety.  Bates  has  a  selling  fix¬ 
ture  that  shows  folded  Jacquard 
spreads,  plus  transparencies  of  room 
schemes,  and  has  a  rod  in  front  over 
which  to  hang  an  individual  spread 
for  inspection.  Vertical  display  is 
common  where  stocks  are  large,  but 
it  is  not  appropriate  for  every  type,  by 
any  means.  The  ideal  display  device, 
and  one  that  can  be  used  to  show 
coordination  of  sheet,  blanket,  and 
spread— the  dummy  bed— is  still  absent 
from  most  departments.  The  story  is 
told  of  one  department  that  achieved 
a  sudden  increase  in  sales  by  simply 
acquiring  (and  using)  six  dummy  beds. 

Bath  Towels.  The  interest  of  custom¬ 
ers  and  of  home  magazines  in  treating 
bathroom  and  bedroom  as  a  visual 
unit  has  been  giving  increased  import¬ 
ance  to  towels  in  colors,  textures,  and 
patterns  •  associated  with  casual-type 
home  furnishings. 

For  building  volume,  the  depend¬ 
able  device  of  selling, bath  towels,  face 
towels,  and  wash  cloths  together  is 
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recommended.  So,  too,  is  the  idea  of 
separate  but  harmonizing  colors  for 
each  member  of  the  family.  For  plus 
volume,  attention  is  directed  towards 
bath  sheets,  finger  tip  towels,  bath 
mats— and,  of  course,  early  and  effec¬ 
tive  display  of  Christmas  gift  packages. 

An  unusual  offering  this  season  is 
Callaw'ay’s  towel  trousseau,  called  The 
Home  Maker.  This  is  simply  a  pack¬ 
age,  cellophane  wrapp>ed,  and  contain¬ 
ing  $50  worth  of  towels  with  which  to 
start  a  home— a  dozen  each  of  bath  and 
hand  towels,  a  dozen  wash  cloths,  and 
a  bath  mat.  The  package  may  be  had 
in  either  one  or  two  colors  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  choice,  in  any  of  three  num¬ 
bers  in  the  company’s  line.  Callaway 
offers  to  drop  ship  each  trousseau  di¬ 
rectly  to  customer  at  nominal  fee. 


The  time  to  begin,  of  course,  is  with 
the  teen-ager,  hof>e  chest  conscious,  for 
whom  the  best  is  never  too  good. 
Stores  already  have  teen  clubs  in  ready- 
to-wear  departments,  and  it  is  an  easy 
step  to  direct  these  clubs  toward  the 
home  departments,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  layaway  plans  for  buying 
the  major  hope  chest  items. 

For  the  bride  herself,  many  stores 
keep  preference  lists  to  guide  gift  selec¬ 
tion.  This  service,  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  can  be  carried  a  step  further 
if  the  store  will  draw  up  its  own  gift 
list,  specific  as  to  brands  and  items, 
and  get  the  future  bride  to  record  her 
wants  on  that.  A  permanent  exhibit 
in  the  bridal  office  of  the  store’s  own 
gift  suggestions  is  a  natural  adjunct. 
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NEW  IDEAS  IN  PACKAGING  -  Blanket 
boxes  should  be  informatiye  as  well  as 
sturdy.  This  one,  used  by  Fieldcrest  for  its 
electric  blanket,  tells  the  whole  sales  story 
clearly  and  simply.  Easy-to-operate 
warmth  controller,  binding,  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  blanket  are  all  plainly  visible. 


Selling  the  Homemaker.  With  her 
home  established,  the  homemaker’s 
job  is  to  keep  filling  in— changing  the 
look  of  things  when  she  can,  but  at  all 
times  making  sure  her  supply  is  ade¬ 
quate.  But  what  is  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply?  .McCall’s  Magazine  answered  that 
question  in  its  August  issue,  and  used 
a  device  department  stores  can  readily 
adapt  in  their  owm  ads.  For  each 
household  item,  the  magazine  specified 
the  number  needed  per  person,  per 
room,  jjer  bed,  etc.  Next  to  that 
quantity,  it  provided  columns  for  the 
amount  on  hand,  and  the  amount  to 
be  bought  to  bring  the  household 
stock  Up  to  the  suggested  minimum. 
Guides  to  correct  sizes  were  included, 
and  so  were  suggestions  about  greater 
cleanliness  and  more  frequent  changes 
of  linen— this  last  being  a  theme  the 
National  Cotton  Council  is  plugging. 


Table  Coverings.  Place  mats  fit  so  well 
into  the  modern  way  of  life  that  they 
represent  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
table  cloth  business,  and  lend  them¬ 
selves  naturally  to  promotional  em¬ 
phasis.  Plastics  have  been  styled  up, 
and  come  in  decorator  colors  at  vari¬ 
ous  prices.  There  are  also  decorated 
cottons,  at  two  or  three  dollars  retail 
for  a  set  of  four  with  matching  nap¬ 
kins  At  the  higher  end  of  the  scale, 
there  are  domestic  linens  in  tweedy 
weaves  and  Irish  linen  damasks  in 
modern  designs,  either  of  which  would 
retail  at  ten  dollars  a  set.  There  are 
also  mats  that  double  as  napkins,  and 
others  with  silverware  |x>ckets  that  can 
be  mats  or  napkins.  The  buyer’s  prob¬ 
lems  is  to  keep  his  styles  and  price 
lines  within  limits,  and  to  find  room 
to  display  these  simple  goods. 

In  table  cloths,  fashions  are  again 
strongly  reminiscent  of  ready-to-wear 
trends:  texture  interest,  especially 
tweeds;  denims,  especially  stripes; 
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QUICK  GIFT  WRAP-This  soft  cardboard 
"slip  cover"  over  regular  stock  box  deftly 
turns  Kenwood  blanket  into  pretty  gift. 


Speeding  the  Sale.  There  is  so  much 
news  and  so  much  variety  in  its  mer¬ 
chandise,  that  the  department  has 
more  need  for  dramatic  displays  of 
fashion  merchandise,  and  for  self-sell¬ 
ing  displays  of  the  relatively  staple 
items.  If  space  is  inelastic,  and  there  is 
not  enough  room  for  all  the  table 
settings  and  dummy  beds  that  are 
needed,  then  scrapbooks  and  bulletin 
boards  can  do  some  share  of  the  work 
by  presenting  advertising  and  editorial 
photographs.  The  linens  and  domes¬ 
tics  customer  needs  inspiration  and 
advice  as  she  has  never  needed  it  be¬ 
fore,  and  her  trade  will  naturally  go 
to  the  store  that  provides  it  for  her. 
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Soiling  the  Bride.  Although  most  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  regular  bridal 
promotions,  and  many  of  them  have 
bridal  salons,  few  of  them  make  the 
most  of  their  bridal  opportunities. 


FOAM  FOR  CHRISTMAS  -  Another  gift 
sleeve  designed  for  easy  fit  over  stock 
boxes  is  this  one  by  Dayton  Rubber  for  its 
Koolfoam  pillows.  Foam  rubber  products 
have  become  big  Christmas  gift  items. 


You  con  food  documents  by  the  handful.  The 

built-in  automatic  feeder  does  the  rest . . .  elimi¬ 
nates  individual  check -handling  . . .  enables  you 
to  take  over  400  pictures  per  minute. 


You  have  this  choice  of  reduction  ratios  .  .  .  and 

you  can  change  from  one  type  of  recording  to  an¬ 
other  in  a  matter  of  minutes — simply  by  substitut¬ 
ing  the  desired  type  of  lens  kit  in  the  camera. 


DcaTBOBODsaca© 

•  the  Recordak  Bantam  IVSicrofiEmer 


V 


...  the  "desk-top”  microfilmer  that  gives  you 
more  pictures  pjr  foot  of  fijm...at  sensational  speeds 


example,  records  11  x  14  inches  in  size  can  be  photo¬ 
graphed  at  a  40-1  reduction  ratio,  which  gives  you  max¬ 
imum  film  economy;  also  at  reduction  ratios  of  24-1 
and  19-1,  using  readily  interchangeable  lens  kits.*  Doc¬ 
uments  less  than  9  inches  wide  can,  in  addition,  be 
photographed  at  a  32-1  reduction  ratio  with  an  acces? 
sory  lens  kit.* 


does  more  than  cut  film  costs — it  enables 
you  to  microfilm  at  maximum  speeds  . . .  with  maximum 
convenience. 

It  features  a  built-in  automatic  feeder  which  whisks 
over  400  sales  checks  into  the  microfilmer  per  minute; 
ever  200  letter-size  documents.  And  as  for  convenience 
l^look  at  the  compactness  of  this  new  microfilmer . . ; 
less  than  4  sq.  ft.  of  desk  space  is  required . . .  every¬ 
thing's  at  the  operator’s  finger  tips — the  feeding  tray 
and  the  receiving  tray,  for  example,  only  inches  apart. 

Versatility  Plus 

^locumcnts  up  to  11  inches  wide,  any  length,  can  be 
^tographed  in  the  Recordak  Bantam  Microfilmer  at 
varying  reduction  ratios  to  suit  your  convenience.  For 

l"Hecordtik"  is  a  trade-mtirk 


Buy  or  rent  at  these  low  prices 

The  Recordak  Bantam  Microfilmer  (with  one  lens  kit) 
and  its  companion  piece,  the  Recordak  Film  Reader 
(Model  P-40),  can  be  purchased  outright  for  $2225.  And 
one  year  of  service — including  parts  replacement — will 
be  provided  at  no  extra  cost. 

The  rental  cost  for  this  combination  is  $43.50  per 
month  . . .  with  no  extra  charge  for  servicing  or  necessary 
parts  replacement. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  on  the  Recordak 
Bantam  Microfilmer.  Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  22,  N.  Y.  *accessory  equipmentjU  slight  extra  charge 
All  prices  quoted  cue  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  application  to  retailing 


'¥4  can  record  all  documents  up  to  II  inches  wide, 

By  length,  in  the  Recordak  Bantam  Microfilmer. 
%us,  deeds,  legal -size  documents,  etc.,  can  be 
as  well  as  your  smaller  items. 


Your  film  records  will  be  enlarged  sharp  and 
clear  in  the  Recordak  Film  Reader  (Model  P-40). 
And  large-size  facsimile  prints  can  also  be  pro¬ 
duced  quickly — directly  from  your  microfilms. 


UNDERGROUND  EMPORIUM 
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Store's  "rooP'  serves  os  parkj 
display  units  become  traffic¬ 
stopping  landmarks. 


in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Architectur; 


l^^OST  of  today’s  planning  for  tomorrow’s  store  centers 
■*■*■*•  around  suburban  locations,  away  from  the  high  costs 
and  cramped  space  of  city  areas.  But  here  is  a  plan  for  a 
store  in  the  heart  of  a  city;  which  doesn’t  add  to  urban 
congestion  but  relieves  it;  which  offers  construction  econ¬ 
omies,  flexible  layouts,  excellent  customer  circulation; 
and  which,  finally,  provides  the  best  known  kind  of 
shelter  from  bombs.  It  is,  in  short,  a  multi-level  under¬ 
ground  store. 

The  plans  for  this  edifice  were  drawn  up  by  the  New' 
York  architectural  firm  of  Sanders,  Malsin  and  Reiman, 


and  appeared 
Forum. 

The  long  range  advantages  of  the  plan  would  deserve 
serious  consideration  even  if  the  bomb  shelter  feature 
were  of  no  importance.  On  a  cost  basis  alone,  an  unda 
ground  store  will  have  much  low’er  maintenance  expense 
than  a  similar  store  filling  a  square  city  block,  but  goin» 
up  instead  of  down.  Original  building  costs  will  also  be 
lower  in  many  areas.  T  he  municipal  administration  is 
likely  to  look  with  favor  on  a  building  project  which 
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Cross-section  views  show  wide  selling  ramp  and  stock  ramp  hugging  walls,  steeper  ramp  spiraling  down  middle. 


»o  for  selling  and  a  third  for  reserve  stock.  The  stock 
inip  on  the  periphery  of  the  building  and  the  main 
;lliiig  ramp  adjacent  to  it  will  be  even  with  each  other 
U  the  way  from  the  entrance  to  the  lowest  level.  The 
bird  ramp,  having  a  steep>er  pitch  and  therefore  afford- 
ng  quicker  transportation  from  top  to  bottom,  will  spiral 
lown  the  center  of  the  store  inside  the  other  two  ramps 
lut  with  connections  to  the  selling  areas  available  wher- 
rtr  they  touch.  Impulse  departments  will  line  the  faster 
imp,  with  facilities  for  easy  contraction  or  expansion  as 
he  need  arises. 

Shipping  and  receiving  operations  will  be  carried  on 
roni  the  corners  of  the  structure,  utilizing  elevators, 
jiutes  and  a  special  truck-elevator  and  turn-table.  The 
tide  stock  gallery  will  jjermit  uncluttered  space  for  for- 
iird  reserve  stocks,  as  well  as  a  direct  and  speedy  route 
or  all  merchandise  and  supplies.  Electric-f>owered  hand 
rucks  will  be  the  main  hauling  tcxols. 

Customer  services,  offices,  lounges  and  employee  areas 
rill  all  be  housed  in  the  hollow  centers  of  huge  rein- 
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Streef  level  plan.  Note  anti-blast  baffles  near  entrance. 


Above,  intermediaie  level;  below,  ramps  end  on  lower  level. 
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WHEN  YOU  OWN  MODERN  BURROUGHS  MICROFILMING 


There’s  no  waiting  for  Bell  &  Howell  equipment.  Yd 
get  immediate  delivery  .  .  .  the  assurance  of  years  o 
trouble-free  operation,  maintained  by  the  high] 
trained  nationwide  Burroughs  service  organizada 
.  .  .  plus  rapid,  expert  him  developing.  Remember,  tot 
there’s  no  rental  to  pay — the  equipment  belongs  to  yoi 

No  wonder  users  everywhere  are  turning  to  Burrough 
Microhlming  for  seeable  savings.  Why  not  take  a  q 
from  them  and  see  for  yourself.’  Call  your  Burrough^ 
man  today.  He’ll  give  you  facts  on  the  savings  you  caa 
make.  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroj 
32,  Michigan. 


Every  time  you  project  Burroughs  Microhlming,  you 
can  literally  see  the  savings  on  every  roll — visible 
economies  that  often  slash  him  costs  up  to  80%,  be¬ 
cause  Burroughs  uses  8-mm  photography  on  l6-mm 
him  to  more  than  double  the  number  of  images  per  foot 
.  .  .  cuts  him  costs  still  further  by  offering  the  highest 
reduction  ratio  available  (37-1). 

Other  savings — plainly  visible  on  your  cost  records — 
are  offered  by  the  Bell  &  Howell  Recorder,  sold  by 
Burroughs,  which  cuts  job-time  with  high  speed  auto¬ 
matic  feeding  and  simplihed  hand  feeding,  plus  many 
other  economy  features  not  found  in  older  type  machines. 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 


NO  RENTAL  COSTS 

You  pay  only  once  for  Burroughs 
Microfilming — it’s  all  yours!  Bell 
&  Howell’s  many  cost  •  cutting 
advantages  quickly  pay  for  the 
equipment — continue  to  save  you 
money  as  long  as  it  is  used. 


{ 


BSll  &  HOWiU  REAOCR^-SimpU  to  use; 
projects  elect  ime^es  ef  origincl  tixe  or 
iorger.  Combines  focsimile  printer.  Easily 
operated  from  seated  position. 
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From  the  Ban  Marchers  experience,  a  guide  to 
successful  retail  participation  in  a  project 
sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Seattle's  Business  Education  Da^ 


audience  which  has  received 
rather  too  little  attention  from 
American  business  in  the  way  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  activity  is  the  teaching 
profession.  Business  men  agree  that 
much  real  and  apparent  criticism  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  in  academic 
circles  originates  in  ignorance.  Teach¬ 
ers,  at  all  levels  in  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  have  rarely  had  any  opportunity 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  business 
world  at  first  hand.  To  reach  this  in¬ 
fluential  audience  in  a  direct  and 
convincing  w'ay  is  an  extremely  worth¬ 
while  public  relations  activity,  but 
something  more  concrete  than  speeches 
and  pamphlets  is  necessary. 

Closing  the  Gap.  The  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  originated  an  effective 
plan  of  attack  on  this  problem  some 
time  ago.  Working  through  local 
chambers  of  commerce  and  school  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  U.  S.  Chamber  has 
promoted  the  idea  of  Business-Educa¬ 
tion  Days  in  communities  all  over  the 
nation.  Designed  to  provide  “a  study 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  in  its 
many  forms”  while  bridging  the  gap 
between  classroom  and  cash  register, 
Business-Education  Days  are  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  show  school  teachers 
and  officials  the  inner  workings  of  their 
community’s  business  activities. 

A  good  example  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  such  an  activity  was  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  Pacific  Coast  last  May, 


when  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Seattle  Public  and 
Parochial  Schools  jointly  sponsored 
that  city’s  first  Business-Education 
Day,  in  which  144  firms  took  part. 

Headed  by  N.  Henry  Gellert,  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  local  utility  company,  a  spe¬ 
cial  1 7-member  committee  was  formed 
far  in  advance  to  work  long  and  hard 
on  plans  for  the  event.  In  addition  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  com¬ 
mittee  represented  a  cross-section  of 
Seattle’s  business,  school,  press  and 
advertising  leaders,  all  of  whom  were 
there  to  work  and  not  just  to  partake 
of  convivial  luncheons  or  have  their 
pictures  snapped. 

Careful  Planning.  For  the  success  of 
an  event  like  B-E  Day  is  always  de¬ 
pendent  upon  planning  in  minute  de¬ 
tail.  It  is  never  a  small  job,  nor  can 
any  part  of  it  be  left  to  chance  or 
last-minute  imprqvisation.  To  success¬ 
fully  handle  some  2500  visiting  school¬ 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  state, 
transportation,  orientation,  food  and 
program  details  must  come  off  without 
a  hitch. 

The  results,  however,  are  very  much 
worth  the  effort.  The  enthusiasm 
which  was  recorded  on  all  sides  indi¬ 
cate  that  B-E  Days  will  become  annual 
fixtures  in  Seattle,  as  they  have  in 
other  cities  (Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  for 
one,  held  its  third  such  event  this 
month).  A  home-and-home  arrange¬ 


ment  of  businessmen  visiting  schools 
as  well  as  playing  host  to  the  peda¬ 
gogues  is  a  future  possibility.  Seattle 
school-kids,  faced  with  extra  holidays, 
recorded  unanimous  approval. 

To  show  how  care  for  details  pays 
off,  here  is  the  story  of  how  one  Seattle 
store,  The  Bon  Marche,  planned  its 
participation  in  Business-Education 
Day  this  year: 

The  Bon  Marche  was  represented 
on  the- planning  committee  by  Mar¬ 
shall  Pumphrey,  managing  director, 
and,  after  his  retirement,  by  J.  F. 
Hayward,  administrative  assistant  to 
Rex  Allison,  president  of  the  store. 
Mrs.  Frankie  Schmitz,  education  di¬ 
rector,  was  appointed  firm  representa¬ 
tive  with  responsibility  for  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  program  and  activities  carried 
out  at  The  Bon  Marche  and  the 
Northgate  branch  store. 

Tw’o  large  indbctrination  meetings 
were  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Com 
merce  auditorium  with  top  manage 
ment  committee  members  and  all  firm 
representatives  present.  “A  Guide  f« 
Host  Firms”  booklet  was  distributed 
by  the  Chamber  committee  which  im 
eluded  a  breakdown  of  the  prepan- 
tory  steps  necessary  for  B-E  Day. 

The  cooperating  firms  indicated  in 
writing  the  number  of  teachers  thq 
could  comfortably  accommodate;  Tht 
Bon  Marche  was  host  to  60  teachers, 
40  at  the  main  store  and  20  at  tht 
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PHILADELPHIA  DEPARTMENT  STORES 
NOW  SELLING  5  ESTERBROOK  PENS 

FOR  EVERY  4  SOLD  PREVIOUSLY 


Every  year,  department  stores  find  Esterbrook  Pen  sales  going 
up.  Last  year,  for  example:  a  24.38%  average  increase  in  the 
five  leading  Philadelphia  department  stores. 


MODEL  "444”  DESK  PEN 
SET.  Writes  for  months 
without  refilling.  Choice  of 
colors  and  Renew-Points 
$3.75  and  $4.25. 


This  year,  to  make  sales  even  better, 

Esterbrook  is  running  their  biggest  national 
advertising  campaign  in  LIFE,  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST,  COLLIER’S,  TIME, 
NEWSWEEK,  BUSINESS  WEEK,  AMERICAN 


A  complete  stock  of  Esterbrook  Pens,  Pencils,  Desk  Sets, 
and  Renew-Points  needs  but  a  modest  inventory 
investment.  And  remember,  every  Esterbrook  item  is 
priced  right  for  more  than  90%  of  your  customers. 


This  year,  more  than  ever 
before,  it  is  iipportant  to  you 
to  keep  your  stocks  complete. 


POCKET  SET.  Pen  and  match* 
ing  Push-Pencil.  Standard  sets, 
$4.60  and  $5.10.  Deluxe  sets, 
$6.90  to  $7.40. 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 
complete  with 
choice  of  point. 
$2.30  and  $2.80. 
Deluxe  pen,  $3.45 
and  $3.95. 


'CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  POINT 


RENEW-POINTS.  Only  a  few  of  the  many  styles  shown.  Points 
fit  any  Esterbrook  Pen.  Duracrome  points  35c.  Master  points  85c. 


To  s«f«cf  or  nplacm . . .  fioro’t  all  you  do 


All  priai  art  rtitut  anJ  iHchuh  MtrtU  Excut  Tax 
U'htrt  applicabU.  Erica  slightly  hightr  in  Canxda. 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  I,  NEW  JERSEY 

The  Eslerbreek  Pen  Cempeny  ef  Canada,  lid.,  92  Fleet  $1.,  East;  Terente,  Ontario 
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Northgate  branch,  the  third  largest 
number.  Numbers  ranged  from  100 
with  Boeing  Airplane  and  Standard 
Oil  as  hosts,  to  five  by  small  organiza¬ 
tions.  Lists  of  coof>erating  firms  were 
made  available  to  school  principals 
and  the  teachers  chose  the  organiza¬ 
tion  they  preferred  to  visit.  Choice 
was  directed  to  some  extent  in  order 
to  have  as  wide  a  variety  of  firms  visit¬ 
ed  by  teachers  of  a  single  school  to 
facilitate  an  exchange  of  experiences. 

Preparations.  Two  weeks  in  advance 
of  B.  E.  Day,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  steering  committee  called  the 
second  meeting  of  committee  members 
and  firm  representatives  for  the  pur- 
jx>se  of  demonstrating  methods  of  con¬ 
ducting  program  meetings.  Transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  for  teacher  guests 
were  made  by  each  firm  and  cleared 
with  the  over-all  transportation  com¬ 
mittee.  Letters  had  been  written  to 
the  teachers  coming  to  the  store  by 
Bon  Marche  President  Allison,  ex¬ 
pressing  appreciation  for  their  choice 
and  explaining  the  store’s  plans  for 
transporting  them  by  chartered  bus  to 
the  Main  and  Northgate  stores. 

Both  physical  plant  and  store  per¬ 
sonnel  had  been  made  ready  and  every 
staff  member  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
B.  E.  Day  with  genuine  enthusiasm. 
The  Bon  Marche’s  small,  informal  au¬ 
ditorium  was  appropriately  decorated 
and  set  up  for  the  program;  a  copy  of 
the  B.  E.  Day,program:  a  Bon  Marche 
memo  pad;  a  pencil  engraved  with 
B.  E.  Day,  May  8,  1952;  a  copy  of  the 
store’s  Executive  Training  Program 
brochure,  and  its  house  organ.  Counter 
Chat,  had  been  placed  on  each  chair. 
Letters  from  the  credit  manager  w’ere 
also  given  to  each  teacher,  either 
thanking  them  for  their  account  or 
notifying  them  that  an  account  had 
been  opened  for  them,  in  w'hich  event 
a  charga-plate  was  enclosed. 

Program.  I'he  program  of  The  Bon 
Marche  was  arranged  in  four  parts:  A 
symposium  presentation  by  four  top 
executives  explaining  the  operation  of 
the  different  divisions  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion;  a  behind-the-scenes  tour;  lunch¬ 
eon,  and  an  open  forum  discussion 
period.  At  10  a.m.  the  program  was 
opened  with  a  welcome  by  Allison. 
He  gave  brief  sketches  of  the  back- 
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ground  of  the  participating  execu¬ 
tives  and  commented  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Business  Education  Day  as  an 
opportunity  for  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  leaders  to  explain  and  show  their 
organizations  at  work  to  the  teachers 
of  our  community  who  play  so  im¬ 
portant  a  part  in  forming  the  attitudes 
and  characters  of  our  young  people. 

Vice-President  J.  F.  Hayward’s  sub¬ 
ject  was  “The  Bon  Marche  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  How  It  Functions.”  A  large 
chart  was  used  as  a  visual  aid  to  clarify 
the  five  functional  divisions  of  mer¬ 
chandising,  sales  promotion,  store  op¬ 
eration,  personnel,  and  control. 

Pat  Segner,  controller,  talked  on 
“Where  the  Retail  Dollar  Goes.”  He 
also  used  a  chart  with  the  round  dollar 
broken  down  in  segments  with  per¬ 
centages  indicating  the  expenditures 
for  merchandise,  sales  promotion,  sal¬ 
aries,  other  expenses,  and  net  profit. 
NRDGA  figures  were  used  for  the 
breakdown. 

Irving  Stanislaw,  merchandising 
vice-president,  discussed  the  topic  of 
“Merchandising  A  Large  Department 
Store,”  tying  in  his  remarks  with  the 
detailed  planning  and  activities  that 
must  be  carried  on  and  followed 
through  in  order  to  have  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants,  when  she  wants  it,  and 
at  the  price  she  wants  to  pay. 

Harvey  Johnston,  personnel  director, 
spoke  on  “The  Bon  Marche  Policy- 
Building  People.”  He  brought  out  the 
store’s  responsibilities  in  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  selection  of  employees,  person¬ 
nel  reviews,  education  and  welfare  and 
The  Bon  Marche  executive  training 
program. 

The  talks  were  planned  and  timed  to 
complete  the  first  part  of  the  program 
promptly  at  1 1  a.m.  The  teachers  were 
then  conducted,  in  groups  of  20  each, 
on  behind-the-scenes  tours  which  had 
been  carefully  planned  so  that  the 
different  groups  would  not  converge 
and  which  allowed  time  for  brief  ex¬ 
planations  relating  the  activities  ob¬ 
served  with  the  orientation  presenta¬ 
tions  the  group  had  just  heard.  The 
tours  ended  at  12:30  p.m.  in  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Tea  Room  where  the  store  execu¬ 
tives  lunched  informally  with  their 
teacher  guests. 

At  two  o’clock,  guests  and  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  repaired  to  the  auditorium 
where  an  open  forum  discussion  peri¬ 


od  took  place.  Indicative  of  the  genu 
ine  interest  B.  E.  Day  had  arouseii 
among  the  school  teachers  was  the  live 
ly  session  which  followed.  Question  1 
and  answers  fell  one  upon  the  othcf 
until  3:00  o’clock,  the  time  scheduler 
for  all  programs  to  close.  Announce 
ment  was  made  that  in  consideratior, 
for  those  who  had  other  plans  for  thi 
remainder  of  the  day,  the  discussio? 
would  come  to  a  close  but  anyon> 
wishing  to  further  question  pani’ 
members  was  most  welcome  to  remait 
and  talk  directly  to  the  store  execu¬ 
tives.  Only  five  of  the  teachers  board¬ 
ed  the  chartered  bus  to  return  to  thtl 
assembly  point  at  the  High  Schoo'l 

Memorial  Stadium.  Others  remainerl 

1] 

to  shop,  with,  as  they  said,  a  new  in| 
sight  and  appreciation  for  the  intrica  j, 
cies  of  department  store  operation  as  i 
well  as  the  American  system  of  fretl 
enterprise. 

Response.  Typical  of  the  many  letten 
of  appreciation  written  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  is  the  following  quote: 

“Dear  Mr.  Allison: 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks 
for  a  most  interesting  and  enjoy¬ 
able  Business-Education  Day.  | 
It  was  especially  interesting  to  I 
me  to  learn  of  the  detailed  plans 
back  of  the  scenes  that  make  so 
large  an  establishment  move  stead¬ 
ily  forward  with  such  efficiency. 
The  management  of  the  person¬ 
nel,  the  thought  and  tact  expressed 
in  “building  people”  portray  a 
very  individual  policy  creating 
pride  in  being  a  member  of  The 
Bon  Marche  family.” 

The  program  at  the  Northgate 
branch  store  w'as  similar  to  the  main 
store’s  and  was  directed  and  carried 
out  by  Norman  Gates,  store  manager, 
and  Leroy  Shinneman,  assistant  store 
manager. 

A  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Allison 
to  each  teacher  guest  the  week  follow  j 
ing  B.  E.  Day,  expressing  pleasure  for 
their  response  and  assuring  them  of 
The  Bon  Marche’s  continued  interest 
and  willingness  to  be  of  assistance  at 
any  time.  Business-Education  Day  has 
been  planned  to  be  a  continuing  an¬ 
nual  event,  the  schools  alternating 
with  business  and  industry  as  hosts. 
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will  ^^Sales  Condition” 
your  customers 


*  LI  *  »  National  Posture  Week,  now  in  its  l4th  year,  is  the  climax  of  a 

\  |A  year-round  program  that  focuses  the  attention  of  those  thousands  of  men 

'  and  women  to  whom  a  Camp  support  helps  bring  greater  comfort  — 

a  better  appearance  and  a  more  energetic,  enjoyable  life. 
Meetings,  lectures,  nationwide  publicity,  and  advertising  will  profusely  point  out  how 
good  posture  can  improve  our  health.  Better  health  means  a  more  alert,  smarter  looking 
America.  It  means  greater  efficiency  on  the  job,  and  a  richer,  fuller  and  more  pleasant  life. 
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use  these  new  sales 
builders  to  attract  new 
customers  into  your  store  I 

National  Posture  Week  will  make  your  customers 
receptive  to  the  idea  of  good  posture  for  better  ap¬ 
pearance,  comfort  and  health  and  will  actually  "sales 
condition"  them  for  the  sale  of  a  Camp  garment. 
Displays,  ad  mats,  window  streamers,  folders  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  material  are  available  to  help  you  attract 
customers  into  your  store. 

Be  ready  for  these  sales.  Check  your  stocks  —  order 
now. 
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COMPLETE  INFORMATION 
and  PROMOTIONAL  GUIDEI  ' 

Be  sure  to  tie-in  your  own  store  promotion 
with  the'  interest  stimulated  by  National 
Posture  Week.  This  sales  promotional 
guide  shows  you  how.  Write  for  it  today  I 


S.  H.  CAMP  and  COMPANY 
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(Above)  New  open-tray  shoe  display  fixture  shows  merchan¬ 
dise  to  best  advantage  while  speeding  customer's  selection. 
Attractive  wall  displays  in  background  feature  famous  brand 
names,  add  to  the  all-around  smartness  of  selling  area. 


(Right)  Self-selection  sportswear  department  replaces  former 
leased  millinery  section.  Stock  is  arranged  by  size  in  open 
fixtures  for  customer  self-selection;  name  lines  are  featured. 
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Accessory  departments  re-aligned  for  coordinated  selling.  The  J-shaped  unit  in  the  center  of  the  shoe  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  new  handbag  department.  Glove  counter  at  right,  hosiery  counter  and  belt  bar  are  all  in  easy  reach, 
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Bigger  sales  checks  followed  after  scrappy  main  floor 
was  re-designed  for  coordinated  selling,  more  self- 
selection.  Good  design  also  increased  the  floor  stock  ca¬ 
pacity  of  some  departments  by  as  much  as  40  per  cent. 


The  New  Main  Floor 
at  Hecht's,  Baltimore 


indbag  I 
'  units.  I 


Any  counter  case  can  be  converted  to  a  self¬ 
selection  fixture  with  these  double-tray  shelves. 


At  The  Hecht  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  a  new,  efficient  main  floor 
has  recently  been  created.  About  a 
[year  ago,  the  main  floor,  with  its  de- 
artments  scattered  over  four  levels. 
Was  handicapped  by  fixtures  that  hid 
itther  than  displayed  the  merchandise. 
■The  only  goods  clearly  shown  were 
the  off-price  items  on  aisle  tables,  and 
|the  biggest  volume  was  done  in  low- 
d  merchandise. 

A  main  floor  of  this  type,  however, 
was  out  of  keeping  with  the  quality  of 
the  merchandise  handled  elsewhere  in 
the  store.  The  problem  was  to  design 
a  new  floor  that  would  be  an  efficient 
machine  for  better,  easier,  and  more 
profitable  sales  of  better  merchandise. 
For  this  undertaking,  the  store  design 
division  of  Amos  Parrish  &  Company 
was  called  in. 

As  a  first  step,  new  volume  goals 
were  set  for  the  main  floor  depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  departments  them¬ 
selves  were  realigned.  For  example, 
a  leased  millinery  department  was 
moved  upstairs,  to  become  part  of  the 
ready-to-wear  operation.  In  the  dun¬ 
geon-like  space  it  had  formerly  occu¬ 
pied,  a  brand  new,  streamlined,  self¬ 
selection  sportswear  section  was  set  up. 
To  bring  light  into  the  area,  windows 
were  opened  to  the  street.  Fixtures 
were  designed  for  complete  visibility 
and  easy  handling  of  stock. 

To  stimulate  related-item  selling, 
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the  store  grouped  its  accessory  depart¬ 
ments  in  one  area.  Shoes,  handbags, 
gloves  and  belts  comprise  an  accessory 
circle  of  neighboring  departments. 
Thus  a  shoe  salesman,  for  instance, 
can  not  only  suggest  new  handbags 
and  gloves,  but  can  escort  the  custom¬ 
er  to  the  nearby  department  and  write 
up  the  sale  himself.  A  commission 
system  stimulates  such  inter-selling. 

Throughout  the  floor,  built-in  dis¬ 
plays  do.  their  share  to  present  the 
main  floor’s  best  merchandise,  and  also 
to  tell  the  customer  what  brand  names 
are  carried  in  the  various  departments. 
Wall  frames,  corner  counter  display 
cases,  and  shallow,  in-the-counter  cases 
are  used  to  highlight  fashion  news  and 
famous  brands.  Display  units  have 
been  kept  simple,  so  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  department’s  own  staff  can  do  the 
decorating  unassisted.  In  place  of 
complicated  props,  Hecht’s  relies  on 
units  designed  for  the  merchandise  to 
be  displayed  in  them,  and  with  special 
spots  for  signs. 

For  items  that  lend  themselves  to 
such  treatment,  self-selection  units 
have  been  designed,  with  the  object  of 
leaving  the  salesperson's  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  for  the  job  of  selling  better  mer¬ 
chandise.  A  dramatic  example  is  the 
one-price  handbag  bar,  which  utilizes 
wall  space  for  complete  display  of  the 
entire  assortment  at  a  single,  best-sell¬ 
ing  price.  In  the  main  floor  corset  and 


brassiere  bar,  an  open,  two-level  tray 
fixture  can  be  used  for  self-selection, 
alongside  of  the  regular  shallow  count¬ 
ers,  or  can  be  converted  readily  into  a 
conventional  counter. 

The  better  physical  set-up  not  only 
puts  all  the  merchandise  where  it  is 
visible  to  both  customer  and  salesper¬ 
son;  it  also  increases  the  stock  capacity 
of  the  main  floor  departments  by  as 
much  as  40  per  cent,  and  steps  up  sales 
capacity  accordingly.  By  having  the 
stock  immediately  accessible,  selling  is 
greatly  simplified. 

Hecht’s,  however,  did  not  rely  on 
physical  factors  alone  to  bring  about 
the  trading  up  it  desired.  A  main 
floor  training  program  was  instituted, 
which  made  each  department  responsi¬ 
ble  for  its  own  progress.  Department 
heads  have  set  up  special  "selling 
creeds’’  for  their  departments— written 
statements  of  the  important  selling 
methods  to  be  used— and  management 
checks  to  make  sure  they  are  kept  in 
salesbooks  at  all  times. 

The  improved  selling  and  the  better 
physical  set-up  have  paid  off  in  several 
ways.  The  maximum  use  of  every 
square  foot  of  selling  space  has  natur¬ 
ally  stepped  up  sales  productivity; 
volume  has  increased;  transactions  per 
salesperson  are  higher;  the  average 
gross  sale  is  higher.  All  this,  plus  a 
floor  attractive  to  the  modern  custom¬ 
er,  and  Hecht’s  is  achieving  its  goals. 
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SELF-FABRIC  BELTS 


■pROBABLY  nothing  about  her 
clothing  irritates  a  w’oman  more 


than  to  have  a  matching  belt  come 
back  still  as  dirty  as  when  she  sent  it 
with  her  dress  to  the  cleaners— except 
perhaps  to  have  the  belt  come  back* 
clean  but  in  tatters.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  the  only  choice  a  woman  often 
has  with  her  self-belted  dresses;  that  is, 
the  choice  of  a  dirty  belt  she  is 
ashamed  to  wear  or  a  clean  one  which 
she  can’t  wear  because  it  is  about  to 
fall  apart.  So  in  this  fourth  of  a  series 
on  garment  findings  and  trimmings  we 
take  up  one  more  reason  why  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  retail  buyer  consider 
the  quality  of  the  minor  components 
of  a  garment  as  well  as  the  major  ones 
of  fabric  and  fashion. 

Belts  of  all  kinds  for  women’s  ready- 
to-wear  come  about  as  varied  in  sizes, 
shapes  and  materials  as  one  can  imag¬ 
ine— almost  as  varied  as  the  buttons 
now  coming  into  fashion  prominence 
again.  Some  cost  only  a  few  cents  to 
make,  others  cost  $15  and  up  retail 
in  custom  styles.  But  belts  composed 
of  materials  other  than  the  same  fabric 
as  the  dresses  they  enhance  are  not 
likely  to  figure  as  often  in  customer 
complaints  as  those  which  have  to  be 
cleaned  and  pressed  along  with  the 
dress  to  be  presentable.  The  average 
customer,  as  the  retailer  knows  so  well, 
never  considers  a  replacement  with  an 
accessory  type  belt  from  the  notions 
department  as  satisfactory  as  the  self 
fabric  one  she  feels  the  fashion  of  the 
garment  requires. 


Backing  Materials.  The  main  reason 
for  the  widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
these  belts  is  the  imitation  leather  ma¬ 
terials  used  for  backing  and  support. 
Mostly  these  are  pyroxylin  coated  mus¬ 
lin  glued  to  a  pasteboard  insert  strip 
to  which  the  fabric  is  sdwn.  These  coat¬ 
ed  materials  are  the  same  as  the  imi¬ 
tation  leather  loose  leaf  notebook  cov¬ 
ers  w'ith  which  everyone  is  familiar. 


I  able.  The 


The  leather-like  effect  is  accomplished 
by  embossing  the  fabric  after  it  is 
coated.  In  adapting  this  coated  fabric 
to  belt  backings,  the  yard  wide  goods 
are  slit  by  the  backing  maker  into  nar¬ 
row  strips,  joined  end-to-end  and  com¬ 
bined  with  the  cardboard  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  process.  Large,  flat  rolls  of  this 
material  then  go  to  the  belt  maker 
who  cuts  them  in  lengths  according  to 
the  sizes  of  belts  he  is  making. 

In  dry  cleaning,  the  plasticizing  oils 
in  the  pyroxylin  are  removed,  causing 
the  finish  to  stiffen  sufficiently  to  crack 
easily  and  peel  off.  Dry  cleaners  at¬ 
tempt  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
hand  cleaning  the  belts  with  solvents 
rather  than  clean  them  in  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  hand  work  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  flexing  the  belts  would 
otherwise  go  through  if  cleaned  along 
with  the  dress.  This  does  not  produce 
the  best  results,  but  it  does  prevent  a 
lot  of  trouble. 

Wet  cleaning  is  often  called  for, 
however,  to  do  an  adequate  job  of  soil 
removal  and  this  involves  brushing 
down  the  belts  w'ith  soap  and  water. 
While  the  softening  oils  in  the  coating 
are  retained  longer  in  such  processing 
than  in  dry  cleaning,  the  glue  and 
cardboard  are  seriously  effected.  The 
coated  muslin  and  cardboard  separate 
and  the  insert  itself  softens  up  a  great 
deal.  In  some  cases,  fugitive  paper 
colors  cause  damaging  stains. 

The  dilemma  confronting  the  clean¬ 
er  of  these  belts  is  now  plain  to  see 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  a  cleaning 
establishment  accepts  these  products 
only  at  the  customer’s  risk. 

.Another  imitation  leather  material 
used  to  a  large  extent  for  belt  backings 
is  called  “skivertex.”  This  has  a 
smooth  leather  appearance  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  coarsely  grained  finish 
usually  found  in  the  pyroxylin  “note¬ 
book  cover”  product.  In  some  con¬ 
structions,  the  skivertex  back  does  not 
have  turned  edges;  rather,  the  edges 


are  left  raw  cut.  Where  the  product  is  described 
of  poor  quality,  considerable  ravellii^ 
of  the  edges  may  occur.  Skivertex  is  c*' 
probably  among  the  least  expensive  o( 
any  of  the  backing  products  on  the  '"8 
market  for  belt  manufacture,  but,  like  ^ 

pyroxylin,  it  becomes  stiff  in  dry  clean- 
ing  solvents.  It  can  withstand  a  mod-  fabric  w 
erate  amount  of  wet  cleaning.  How  to  becori 
ever,  it  seems  a  fair  conclusion  that 
any  thing  that  looks  like  leather  is  cs 
likely  to  give  the  sort  of  trouble  we  8‘ 
have  all  heard  so  much  about. 

Real  leather  is  sometimes  used  on  tl 
higher  priced  dress  belts  but  seldom  *' 
becomes  involved  in  any  of  the  sort  of 
difficulties  encountered  with  the  imita-  B 
tion  protluct.  Occasionally  the  rubber-  M 
based,  tacky  adhesives  used  in  the  a 
manufacture  of  these  belts  will  soften  as 
and  stain  the  fabric,  necessitating  a 
prolonged  soaking  to  completely  rid  dien  sha 
the  belt  of  fugitive  glues.  Tl 


Durable  Backings.  In  recent  years  the 
belt  backing  makers  have  developed 
and  successfully  marketed  at  least  four 
types  of  durable  belt  backings  which 
are  guaranteed  both  washable  and 
cleanable.  The  demand  for  these 
backings  was  given  considerable  im¬ 
petus  several  years  ago  as  a  result  of  a 
joint  research  project  undertaken  by 
the  National  Belt  Association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asstxriation, 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Cleaning 
and  Dyeing.  Since  then  the  production 
of  these  prtxlucts  has  soared  to  over 
125,000  yards  a  day,  with  predictions 
indicating  at  least  a  50-  per  cent  gain 
in  this  volume  before  long.  The  J.  C 
Penney  Company  early  this  year  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  calling  on  all  dress 
manufacturers  to  use  only  these  dur¬ 
able  Irackings  and  this  is  said  to  have 
been  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
the’  recent  volume  gains.  As  other  re¬ 
tail  interests  join  in  these  efforts  to 
promote  the  use  of^  durable  belting 
materials,  the  volume  of  non-durable 
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products  will  steadily  decline  and  con¬ 
sumer  satisfaction  increase. 

The  trade  names  of  the  four  prod¬ 
ucts  now  recognized  in  the  trade  as  of 
the  durable  typ>e  are  Dura-Bac,  Back- 
A-Belt,  Lamicel  and  Edson.  These 
have  all  been  tested  by  several  agen¬ 
cies  and  found  satisfactorily  service¬ 
able.  These  backings  are  readily  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  imitation  leathers 
described  above.  They  are  woven  tex¬ 
tiles  of  cotton,  rayon  or  acetate.  Gen¬ 
erally  they  consist  of  a  resin  impreg¬ 
nated  paper  insert  which  has  heat  seal¬ 
ing  prop>erties.  Pressure  sealing  with 
an  iron  or  other  heating  device  causes 
the  several  parts,  including  the  self 
fabric  which  is  sewn  to  the  backing, 
to  become  firmly  cemented  together. 
Any  softening  of  the  laminated  belt  is 
easily  restored  to  original  stiffness  and 
good  form  by  ironing.  All  these  back¬ 
ings  are  labeled  now  to  the  effect  that 
the  belt  can  be  washed  or  dry  cleaned 
"the  same  as  the  garment.” 
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Buckles.  Belt  buckles  are  of  three 
types  known  as  wire  stitched,  machine, 
and  posted.  The  first  is  easily  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  in  which  the  fabric  has 
been  stitched  around  a  heavy  wire  and 
then  shaped  to  function  as  a  belt  clos¬ 
ure.  The  second  consists  of  mated 
metal  parts  which,  when  clamped  to¬ 
gether,  hold  the  fabric  covering  in 
place.  ^The  third  type  consists  of  a 
metal,  plastic  or  fiberboard  form  to 
which  the  fabric  has  been  glued. 

The  first  two  types  give  relatively 
little  trouble.  The  wire  stitched  type 
none,  the  machine  type  only  when  the 
edges  pull  loose  and  fray,  due  to  poor 
clamping.  The  third  type  is  the  one 
ubject  to  most  complaints  because  the 
soluble  glues  used  to  adhere  the  fabric 
dissolve  in  cleaning,  rendering  the 
buckle  completely  useless.  This  type 
buckle  might  be  wet  cleaned  safely 
provided  the  colors  in  the  fabric  will 
not  fade  or  bleed.  But  often  the  meth¬ 
od  of  cleaning  best  suited  to  the  buckle 
is  not  suitable  for  the  belt  itself,  thus 
greatly  complicating  the  problem. 

Our  own  experiences  tell  us  that  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
service  qualities  of  the  self  fabric  belt 
iccessory  in  the  past.  With  the  new 
products  now  available  in  volume, 
Iflt  troubles  need  not  be  a  source  of 
Icnnsumer  dissatisfaction  any  longer. 


Six  ways 

Liberty  Mutual  helps  you 

CONTROL 
INSURANCE  COSTS 


1 .  Liberty  Mutual  serves  you  direct  through  full¬ 
time  company  representatives  who  know  department 
store  operations  and  problems.  Direct  service  is  fast 
and  dependable  . . .  and  it  cuts  selling  and  handling 
costs. 

2.  You  get  coverage  advice  from  men  whose  job 
is  to  protect  you  fully  with  the  right  kind  of  policies. 

3.  You  get  Loss  Prevention  service  from  men 
who  know  store  hazards  from  top  to  bottom,  how  ac¬ 
cidents  are  caused  and  how  prevented. 

4.  Liberty  Mutual  claims  service  works  to  restore 
injured  workers  to  their  jobs  and  to  create  good  will 
for  your  store  by  handling  customer  claims  promptly 
and  tactfully. 

5.  From  this  long  experience— and  from  special 
studies  made  with  leading  stores  —  Liberty  Mutual 
can  help  you  tailor  an  accident  prevention  program 
to  fit  your  q)ecial  needs. 

6.  As  o  mutual  company,  we  are  owned  by  and 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  our  policyholders  ...  to 
help  them  reduce  accidents  and  control  their  insur¬ 
ance  costs.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  for  stores  large  and  small. 


Would  3rou  like  more  facta  on  other  stores  —  plus  a 
special  proposal  for  your  store?  There’s  no  oblisation. 
Just  call  the  Liberty  Mutual  office  in  your  city.  Or 
write  us  at  ITS  Berkeley  Street,  Boston. 


LI  BERTYW  MUTUAL 


HOME  OFFICE:  ftOSTON 
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"VrOW  Japanese  department  stores 
are  building  branches.  It  is  a 
small  development  so  far,  and  the  new 
stores  are  in  the  nature  of  outposts 
rather  than  branches,  but  the  idea  is 
there.  The  new  branches  are  being 
established  around  the  main  railway 
stations.  These,  incidentally,  are  much 
more  significant  traffic  concentration 
points  than  they  are  in  the  United 
States,  a  country  of  automobiles.  Small 
stores  have  clustered  around  the  sta¬ 
tions  for  years;  now  the  department 
stores  are  moving  in.  It's  another  de¬ 
velopment  in  a  retail  pattern  which 
makes  observers  wonder  how  the  myri¬ 
ad,  tiny,  one-product  shops  so  typical 
of  Japan  can  continue  to  exist. 

In  every  city  and  village,  the  paper 
store,  the  lantern  shop,  the  rice  dealer, 
the  drug  store  which  sells  only  drugs 
and  the  electric  ware  shop  which  sells 
only  appliances,  carry  on  the  tradition 
of  anything-but-diversified  retailing. 
One  cake  shop  has  been  doing  business 
in  the  Tokyo  area  for  over  300  years— 
itself  older  than  the  name  of  Tokyo. 

Making  a  profit  is  another  matter- 
how  the  small  shop  owner  does  it  is  a 
mystery.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
the  profits  of  Japanese  department 
stores.  They  have  their  own  traditions 
and  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  urban  Japanese;  in 
addition,  they  have  a  competitive  edge 
over  the  small  stores  which  gives  them 
many  profit  advantages.  Far  more 
than  American  stores,  they  are  social 
centers  for  the  population.  Exhibits 
and  meetings  pull  constant  traffic;  one 
department  store  not  only  provides  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  weddings,  but  a 
hall  in  which  to  hold  them;  another 
has  a  Catholic  chapel  on  its  top  floor, 
where  Tokyo  can  go  to  Mass. 

But  beyond  that,  the  Japanese  de¬ 
partment  store  has  advantages  over  its 
competitors  which  would  reduce  the 
U.  S.  Senate’s  Small  Business  Commit¬ 
tee  to  a  quivering  wreck  if  such  condi¬ 
tions  existed  here. 

In  a  Japanese  department  store,  you 
find  three  typ)es  of  goods  for  sale.  First, 
there  is  the  merchandise  which  the 
store  buys,  in  the  conventional  way 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  for  resale. 
Next,  you  can  buy  food— from  butch¬ 
ers,  fishmongers,  poultry  men  and 
vegetable  peddlers,  who  simply  pay 
the  store  a  small  commission  in  return 


for  a  place  to  sell  their  wares.  And  the 
third  class  of  goods  is  the  merchandise 
which  the  department  store  receives 
on  consignment. 

Consignment  buying  is  done  on  a 
scale  unheard  of  in  the  U.  S.  The 
wholesaler  brings  the  merchandise, 
tagged  and  priced,  to  the  department 
store  and  leaves  it  there  to  be  sold.  He 
comes  back  to  pick  up  and  take  away 
whatever  hasn’t  sold.  The  small  store 
owner  doesn’t  get  this  advantage.  He 
often  has  to  pick  up  his  order  from 
the  wholesaler  and  doesn’t  even  get 
delivery. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  merchandise 
which  the  department  store  buys  out¬ 
right  rather  than  on  consignment,  un¬ 
sold  goods  can  generally  be  returned 
for  credit.  A  Tokyo  wholesalers  asso¬ 
ciation  estimates  that  about  half  the 
wholesalers  have  a  return  of  unsold 
goods  from  the  department  stores 


partment  store  and  drawing  their  pay 
on  a  straight  commission  basis. 

Buildups  for  big  sales  events  in  tht 
department  stores  still  have  some 
the  characteristics  which  were  out¬ 
moded  a  generation  ago  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  the  device  of  marking 
a  lot  of  merchandise  at  roughly  twi« 
the  retail  price  intended  for  it;  then 
lightly  crossing  out  the  original  pricr 
and  clearing  the  merchandise  at  what 
looks  like  a  50  pter  cent  reduction 
This  practice,  it  seems  probable,  k 
well  understood  by  everybody  in¬ 
volved,  customers  as  well  as  stores. 

Tokyo  department  stores  have  an 
other  device  for  building  up  interest 
in  sales,  which  seems  to  bear  a  remote 
relationship  to  the  American  store’s 
custom  of  giving  charge  customers  ad 
vance  notice  of  clearances.  Here,  how 
ever,  a  very  ceremonious  buildup  k 
attached  to  the  event.  Selected  custom 
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JAPANESE 

amounting  to  10  per  cent,  .\nother 
40  per  cent  of  the  group  have  returns 
amounting  to  between  10  and  20  per 
cent,  and  the  remainder  have  a  return 
rate  of  30  per  cent  or  over. 

At  least  part  of  the  operating  ex- 
f>ense  problem  which  plagues  Ameri¬ 
can  retailers  is  also  under-superb  con¬ 
trol  in  Japanese  department  stores. 
They  have  less  than  half  the  number 
ol  employees  they  used  in  1938.  Again, 
this  advantage  is  largely  the  result  of 
their  relations  with  wholesalers. 

In  a  group  of  large  Tokyo  depart¬ 
ment  stores  there  are  1 1,000  employees. 
Only  6,400  of  them  are  permanent, 
full-time  help.  Part-time  student 
workers  number  1 ,600.  The  wholesale 
houses  provide  1,500  salesmen,  and 
there  are  1,600  “semi-independent” 
salesmen  who  work  on  commission. 
Of  the  1,500  salesmen  sent  into  the 
stores  by  wholesale  houses,  70  per  cent 
are  trained  textile  workers  or  other 
specialists— a  very  valuable  group  of 
workers  to  get  for  nothing.  The  cos¬ 
metics  manufacturers  supply  trained 
demonstrators  and  salespeople  free. 

The  “semi-independent”  salesmen 
work  outside,  canvassing  various  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  representing  only  one  de¬ 
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ers  are  invited  to  a  “special  sale 
room,”  where  clearance  merchandise 
is  presented  as  a  “sjjecial  showing.' 

More  unusual  is  the  wholesaler’s  or 
manufacturer’s  sale,  conducted  on  the 
department  store’s  premises,  and  very 
useful  both  in  direct  return  to  the 
store  and  as  a  traffic  attraction, 
two  months  last  year,  30  large  Japan¬ 
ese  wholesalers  conducted  this  type  ol 
sale  in  seven  Tokyo  department  stores. 
Unsold  goods  are  left  with  the  store  on 
consignment  following  the  sale. 

No  matter  what  the  individual  twi« 
is  in  a  given  case,  the  whole  promo 
tional  pattern  of  the  Japanese  store 
is  based  on  traffic  attractions.  The 
crowds  come  in  a  sightseeing  or  enter 
tainment-seeking  mood  and  stay 
buy.  To  their  tradition  of  hospitality 
the  stores  are  rapidly  adding  promo 
tional  innovations  which  are  equally 
successful.  One  that  has  caught 
rapidly  is  the  gift  certificate,  for  the 
Japanese  are  a  nation  of  gift-givers. 

As  for  the  tiny,  one-product  shop^ 
the  lay  observer  wonders  how  they  can 
survive,  but  remembers  that  they  al 
ways  have,  even  though  department 
store  compietition  had  reached  a  higi> 
point  of  development  in  pre-war  Japan 
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to  International  Bulsiness  Machines,  Dept.  SO-2, 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 
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THE  DELAYING  ACTION 

The  new  price  control  director, 
Tighe  E.  Woods,  has  said  that 
he  will  make  a  tour  of  the  country 
to  ask  housewives  what  they  think 
of  price  controls;  if  they  don’t  like 
them,  he  will  ask  the  President  to 
abolish  them.  This  ingenuous  an¬ 
nouncement  should  perhaps  be 
matched  by  an  equally  ingenuous 
request  from  business  men:  will 
Mr.  Woods  please  make  use  of  this 
opportunity  to  do  some  reporting 
to  the  housewives?  There  are  facts 
they  assuredly  do  not  know  about 
the  present  state  of  prices  and  con¬ 
trols. 

When  the  OPS  recently  suspend¬ 
ed  controls  on  radio  and  television 
sets,  soft-surface  floor  coverings  and 
bedding,  the  agency  explained  how 
far  their  current  prices  had  fallen 
below  ceilings.  But  how  many  con¬ 
sumers  read  the  fine  print  carefully 
enough  to  discover,  for  instance, 
that  carpets  are  currently  being 
sold  at  prices  23  per  cent  below  the 
level  permitted  by  the  OPS?  How 
many  deduced  from  this  that  an 
expensive  system  of  emergency  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  had  outlived  the 
emergency  it  was  set  up  to  handle? 
Should  not  Mr.  Woods  also  explain 
to  the  housewives  that  the  same  sit¬ 
uation  exists  in  other  merchandise, 
where  the  only  current  effects  of 
price  controls  is  inflationary,  be¬ 
cause  they  increase  the  cost  of  doing 
business? 

The  OPS  has  been  slow  about 
formulating  suspension  criteria  and 
slower  about  applying  them.  The 
delay  is  presumably  political— that 
is  to  say,  political  beyond  the  nat¬ 
ural  desire  of  a  government  agency 
to  keep  itself  in  business.  But  as 
far  as  we  know,  neither  party  has 
written  a  permanent  price  control 
system  into  its  platform. 


Figures  and  Forecasts.  Toy  sales  this 
Christmas  season  will  be  at  least  10 
per  cent  ahead  of  last  year.  (Toy 
Guidance  Council,  Inc.)  .  .  .  Some 
hosiery  buyers  will  be  short  of  wanted 
numbers  between  now  and  the  holi¬ 
days;  they  are  too  confident  that  the 
industry  is  over-produced  and  can  de¬ 
liver  anything  on  a  moment’s  notice. 
(National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers)  .  .  .  Tax  collections 
at  all  levels  will  come  to  22  per  cent 
more  this  year  than  last  year.  The 
ratio  of  taxes  to  national  income 
reached  32.4  per  cent  early  this  year. 
Direct  personal  taxes  reached  a  na¬ 
tional  average  rate  of  12  per  cent  of  per¬ 
sonal  income.  (National  Industrial 
Conference  Board) 

Steel  industry  recovery  has  been  so 
rapid  that  military  orders  which  piled 
up  during  the  strike  will  be  cleared 
away  by  September  30.  This  evidence 
of  ability  to  take  care  of  all  require¬ 
ments  should  help  in  the  drive  to  end 
government  controls  on  steel,  copper 
and  aluminum.  (Steel  Magazine)  . . . 
Major  price  changes  to  consumers  as 
a  result  of  the  steel  strike  are  not  in 
sight,  in  spite  of  pass-through  granted 
to  manufacturers  by  OPS.  Lost  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  strikers  has  been 
deflationary.  Over-loaded  appliance 
inventories  were  scaled  down,  but 
area-by-area  survey  shows  strong  belief 
that  the  reviving  appliance  industry 
would  get  a  severe  setback  from  any 
attempt  to  step  up  prices.  Claims  that 
price  inflation  must  follow  steel  strike 
are  baseless.  (Secretary  of  Com- 
.merce  Charles  Sawyer) 

Consumer  purchasing  plans  (earlier 
this  year,  before  prices  fell  and  credit 
restrictions  were  relaxed)  called  for 
the  expenditure  of  |3.8  billion  for 
major  appliances  and  furniture.  Last 
year  the  customers’  “plans”  in  this 
market  added  up  to  $4.1  billion;  but 
they  actually  spent  $8.5  billion.  Act¬ 
ual  purchasing  has  been  consistently 


underestimated  in  these  advance  sur¬ 
veys  in  every  one  of  the  past  three 
years.  (Federal  Reserve  Board,  “1952 
Survey  of  Consumer  Finances”)  .  .  . 
Home  Air  Conditioner  sales  have 
added  up  to  350,000  units  so  far  this 
year,  nearly  a  third  more  than  last 
year.  One  company  (Fedders-Quigan) 
is  talking  in  terms  of  doubling  its  pro¬ 
duction  of  room  units.  ...  By  the  end 
of  this  year,  20  per  cent  of  homes  with 
electricity  will  have  home  freezers; 
right  now  less  than  10  per  cent  have 
them.  Home  freezer  sales  in  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year  were  183  per 
cent  ahead  of  the  same  period  last 
year.  (VV.  A.  Blees,  Crosley  Division, 
Avco) 

New  furniture  business  booked  in 
July  this  year  was  five  per  cent  greater 
than  in  June,  the  market  month;  one- 
third  greater  than  last  July.  (Seidman 
&  Seidman)  .  .  .  But  a  long-range  de¬ 
cline  in  consumer  durable  goods  de¬ 
mand  is  shaping  up.*  As  against  about 
450,000  new  households  established 
annually  in  the  last  decade,  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  in  the  next  10  years  will  be 
150,000.  (Theodore  H.  Silbert, 
Standard  Factors  Core.,  “Fewer  Mar¬ 
riages:  Their  Effect  on  the  Housing, 
Home  Furnishings  and  Electrical  Ap¬ 
pliance  Industries”) 

Retail  floor  covering  promotions, 
plugging  price,  continued  to  bring 
disappointing  results  in  August.  Gen¬ 
eral  price  increases  were  announced 
by  the  mills  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  effect,  after  these  reach  the  retail 
level,  will  probably  be  to  increase  con¬ 
sumer  interest  in  cottons,  which  have 
already  received  wide  acceptance,  and 
in  blends,  which  are  less  popular. 
With  the  slow  work-off  of  excess  inven¬ 
tories  completed,  manufacturers  hope 
that  the  winter  will  see  more  retail 
promotional  activity  on  style  and 
quality.  Bigelow-Sanford  this  month 
begins  a  new  consumer  education  cam¬ 
paign.  Magazine  ads  will  tell  the  cus- 
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tomer  how  to  lelect  the  right  carpet 
for  her  pocketbook,  her  way  of  living 
and  her  furniture;  whether  to  choose 
an  all-wool  or  a  blend,  wall-to-wall  or 
room  size,  pattern  or  texture,  light  or 
dark.  For  store-sponsored  carpet  clin¬ 
ics,  Bigelow  has  prepared  a  him  strip, 
script  and  24-page  booklet,  “Carpets: 
Their  Selection  and  Care,”  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  store  or  as  a  self-mailer. 

Fitted  sheets  account  for  25  to  50 
p>er  cent  of  retail  sheet  business  during 
August  white  sales.  (Utica-Mohawk 
Division,  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.)  .  .  . 
Father’s  Day  '52  racked  up  volume 
10.05  per  cent  more  than  last  year,  a 
record.  (Father’s  Day  Council) 

Smaller  Store  Special.  A  one-day 
conference  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Di¬ 
vision,  NRDGA,  is  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  September  25.  On  the 
agenda:  current  OPS  developments; 
an  open  forum  discussion  on  ex¬ 
penses;  and  an  evening  session  devoted 
entirely  to  ways  and  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  Christmas  business.  Place  is  the 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York. 

Fair  Trade  Policing.  With  the  revival 
of  fair  trade  pricing  by  the  McGuire 
Act,  there  are  announcements  from 
leading  manufacturers  of  intentions  to 
enforce  and  police  fair  trade  pricing. 
G.E.’s  Small  Appliance  Division  has 
established  a  fair  trade  section,  with 
its  own  manager  and  staff,  for  this 
purpose.  They  will  shop  stores  and 
check  retail  advertising  and  recom¬ 
mend  legal  action  when  necessary. . . . 
The  American  Fair  Trade  Council 
hopes  to  get  the  McGuire  Act  amend¬ 
ed  in  the  next  Congress  to  assure  its 
application  to  mail  order  firms  selling 
interstate.  .  . .  The  new  law  will  prob¬ 
ably  get  a  test  in  court  before  too 
long.  The  constitutional  question  still 
remains:  can  a  person  properly  be  re¬ 
quired  to  observe  a  contract  to  which 
he  was  not  a  party? 

Chicago  Branches  Out.  Developments 
in  the  suburbs  continue  to  attract  the 
Chicago  department  stores;  in  August, 
The  Fair  opened  its  Evergreen  branch, 
and  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Company 
announced'  its  intention  of  building 
its  first  branch,  also  at  Evergreen  Park. 
In  August,  too,  Goldblatt’s  announced 
plans  for  what  will  be  its  sixteenth 


store,  but  its  first  shopping  center 
branch,  at  Park  Forest. 

The  Fair’s  store  at  Evergreen  Park 
is  the  first  southward  move  by  a  major 
department  store  in  the  State  Street 
community;  the  shopping  center  is 
south  of  the  city’s  boundary.  The 
Fair’s  branch,  opened  August  25  with 
ceremonies  and  sales,  will  be  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  development;  it  is  a  com¬ 
plete  department  store,  occupying  four 
selling  floors.  To  facilitate  executive 
travel  from  main  store  to  this  and  the 
Oak  Park  branch.  The  Fair  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  school  bus.  The  branch  is 
managed  by  James  Kiernan,  and  most 
of  its  employees  are  housewives  who 
live  nearby.  Hours  are  10:00  to  5:00 
four  days  a  week;  noon  to  9:00  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

Carson’s  plans  for  the  Evergreen 
development  call  for  a  store  that  will 
be  second  only  to  The  Fair  in  size  at 
this  75-store  center.  There  will  be  two 
levels,  devoted  to  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  apparel  and  accessories,  but  the 
building  plans  are  said  to  allow  for 
possible  future  expansion.  Opening 
is  expected  in  November.  Lytton’s 
will  also  have  a  store  at  Evergreen. 

The  Goldblatt  decision  to  open  a 
branch  in  Park  Forest,  in  the  fall  of 
next  year,  will  cause  that  center  to 
double  its  present  1,500-car  parking 
facilities.  Plans  call  for  a  one-floor, 
columnless  and  air  conditioned  store, 
covering  60,000  square  feet,  and  ac¬ 
commodating  a  full  line  of  department 
store  merchandise. 

ln>City  Philadelphia  Branches.  In  the 

Quaker  City,  Wanamaker’s  has  given 
up  its  separate  men’s  department 
building,  which  has  been  sold  to  a 
bank,  and  is  building  a  replica  of  the 
men’s  shop  in  its  own  main  store.  The 
step  was  characterized  by  John  E. 
Raasch,  store  president,  as  a  move  to 
develop  the  main  store,  as  a  forerunner 
to  further  branches. 

Meantime,  Lit  Brothers,  jointly 
with  the  Food  Fair  Stores,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  a  shopping  center 
to  be  built  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  city.  Lit’s  claims  a  first— the  first 
time  a  major  Philadelphia  department 
store  will  open  a  branch  within  city 
limits.  Lit’s  already  of>erates  an  Upj>er 
Darby  branch,  and  Swenn  &  Co.,  Tren¬ 
ton.  The  new  shopping  center  is  ex¬ 


pected  to  be  ready  in  1953,  and  Liti 
branch  there  will  open  in  early  Fall 
The  store  will  be  air  conditioned,  will 
about  160,000  square  feet  of  space,  and 
with  all  selling  departments  now  in  thi 
downtown  store,  plus  a  restaurant  and 
coffee  shop.  The  center  will  havi 
parking  space  for  over  1,000  cars,  andl 
will  also  be  accessible  to  many  PhiUj 
delphia  communities  by  trolley,  bus 
and  subway,  as  well  as  by  car.  Maj 
Robb,  executive  vice-president  and 
general  merchandise  manager  of  Lit’i 
will  supervise  merchandising  of  th 
Northeast  store. 
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West  Coast  Expansion.  In  5eattlt||||jg),f  q 


Frederick  &  Nelson  celebrated 


August  the  completion  of  its  expanl j 


Sion  program.  Five  stories  have  beol 
added  to  its  building,  and  the  entiij 
building  has  been  modernized.  Cost! 
were  said  to  be  near  $10,000,000.  Thi 
store  now  has  a  downstairs  budge 
floor  and  nine  floors  above  it.  Escab 
tors  and  high  speed  elevators  providtl 
vertical  transportation.  Sight-seeing 
tours  are  regularly  conducted. 

At  Walnut  Creek,  California,  in  tht 
Broadway  Shopping  Center,  the  H.  C 
Capwell  Co.,  of  Oakland,  is  building 
a  branch  store,  to  be  designed  by  Wd- 
ton  Becket  &  Associates.  The  two-stoi]| 
building  will  be  designed  to  penmi 
addition  of  a  third  floor  in  the  futunj 


Parking  facilities  will  be  provided  foijjjy 


750  cars.  Opening  is  planned  for  thtj 
Fall  of  1953. 
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Simpson's  Building  Plans.  In  Canada, 
the  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  as  ^ 
nounced  plans  to  begin  constructioi  Xhursd 
of  a  three-floor  store  and  mail  ordo 
center  in  Burnaby,  a  suburb  halfwa; 
between  Vancouver  and  New  West 
minster.  The  new  building,  wheii| 
completed  at  the  end  of  1953,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  replace  the  Vancouver  stMtl 
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Simplified  Selling.  Changes  are  takiD[| 
place  on  the  housewares  floor 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York.  With  wall 
and  island  fixtures,  merchandise  will 
be  displayed  and  labeled— labeled  wid 
item  name,  price,  and  an  indication  d  Monda 
where  the  stock  is  located.  Customeif 
will  make  their  selections  from  sampltl 
and  the  clerk  will  complete  the  saleblit^ft 
taking  merchandise  from  stock.  WheRlj^ 
items  are  laid  out  in  quantity,  for  idij 
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Ijcrvice  if  the  customer  is  amenable,  the 
labeled  sample  is  firmly  anchored,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  sold  by  mistake. 

Another  retail  change  watched  with 
close  interest  is  the  Woolworth  ex¬ 
periment.  In  their  store  near  Stuyves- 
ant  Town,  New  York  apartment  house 
Icommunity,  the  variety  ,chain  has 
worked  out  a  complete  sup)ermarket 
set-up,  with  check-out  units.  Displays 
|are  piled  to  the  six-foot  level,  and  only 
a  few  departments,  like  candy  and  rib- 
fbons,  are  other  than  self-service.  Effects 
of  the  changeover  are  being  studied  by 
the  Woolworth  organization. 

^  Night  Openings.  A  bill  sponsored  by 
retail  unions  is  expected  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Massachusetts  legisla¬ 
ture  this  fall,  to  ban  night  store  hours. 
Meantime,  most  Boston  stores,  starting 
this  month,  will  be  of>en  on  both 
■‘i  Monday  and  Wednesday  nights.  Con¬ 
sensus  in  Boston  app>ears  to  be  that 
^two  nights  a  week  are  necessary  to 
please  customers.  .  .  .  Hudson’s,  De- 
■^Itroit,  is. back  on  Monday  night  open¬ 
ings,  after  a  summer  without  evening 
hours.  ...  In  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
stores  are  opening  at  noon  on  Mon- 
■^days,  and  remaining  open  until  nine 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  Minne- 
'■lapolis  suburbs  are  trying  Tuesday  and 
'“Isome  Friday  openings  at  night.  .  .  . 
“^■St.  Louis  stores  are  adhering  to  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday  nights.  .  .  .  Thurs¬ 
day  night  openings  have  been  resumed 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  ...  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  State  Street  stores  remain 
open  on  Monday  night,  but  not  all  of 
them  open  early  in  the  morning; 
‘“‘iThursday  night  openings  also  prevail. 

.  Oppenheim  Collins  stores  in  three 
'*'*cities  will  remain  open  Monday  nights; 
New  York  and  Buffalo  units  will  also 
be  open  on  Thursday,  but  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  store  will  remain  open  on 
Wednesdays.  All  three  stores  will  open 
it  11;30  on  days  when  there  are  night 
openings.  Namm-Loeser’s,  Brooklyn, 
will  inaugurate  a  second  night  open¬ 
ing,  on  Mondays,  and  probably  will 
be  joined  by  other  Brooklyn  stores. 

Gimbel’s,  New  York,  has  had  a 
Monday  as  w^ell  as  a  Thursday  night 
opening  for  years;  persistent  uncon- 
finned  reports  say  that  Macy’s,  too,  will 
ttart  Monday  night  openings  soon.  .  .  . 

number  of  New  York’s  57th  Street 
fecialty  stores  this  month  joined  the 
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Thursday  op>en  night  movement. 

Serviceability  Promotion.  Each  year 
when  Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia,  promotes 
its  back-to-school  clothes  for  children, 
it  reminds  mothers  that  the  store  goes 
to  special  trouble  to  make  sure  the 
clothes  are  serviceable.  This  year  the 
reminder  takes  the  form  of  a  testing 
booth  set  up  on  the  children’s  floor, 
to  show  how  the  store’s  own  testing 
laboratory  checks  merchandise.  There 
the  mothers  see  in  operation  the  vari¬ 
ous  testing  machines  which  measure 
the  resistance  of  clothes  and  shoes  to 
rough  usage  and  which  determine  if 
they  are  shrink-proof,  color-fast,  water- 
repellant.  They  are  told  how  mer¬ 
chandise  bearing  the  store’s  laboratory 
seal  of  approval  has  been  examined 
and  tested  to  verify  manufacturers’ 
claims.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact 
that  the  tests  are  not  influenced  by 
fashion  or  price;  careless  seams  are 
equally  unacceptable  to  the  laboratory 
on  a  $2  or  a  $22  item. 

Displays  throughout  the  department 
show  actual  merchandise  with  signs 
telling  how  it  was  tested  and  how  it 
performed. 

Promotions  and  Events.  For  the  15th 
time,  Neiman-Marcus  this  month  pre¬ 
sented  its  awards  for  distinguished 
service  in  the  field  of  fashion.  Those 
honored  this  year  are  Roger  Fare, 
famous  Paris  glove  designer;  Anne 
Fogarty,  American  designer  of  “young” 
clothes,'  and  Vincent  Monte-Sano, 
w'hose  prestige  in  the  coat  and  suit 
field  has  been  long  established.  The 
awards  were  presented  against  the 
usual  background  of  a  lavish  Fashion 
Exposition  and  an  Exposition  Bail, 
proceeds  from  these  events  going  to 
the  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Popular  Dry  Goods  Co.  of  El  Paso 
is  celebrating  its  golden  anniversary. 
In  its  50-year  development,  the  store 
has  not  only  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  Southwest,  but  devel¬ 
oped  a  unique  world-wide  mail  order 
business  as  a  result  of  its  location  near 
important  military  installations.  Army 
people  who  are  transferred  from  their 
Texas  |X)sts  send  orders  in  from  all 
over  the  globe  and  keep  their  Popu¬ 
lar  charge  accounts  active.  Maurice 
Schwartz,  one  of  the  three  founders  of 
the  store,  is  its  president. 


A  course  in  Retail  Display  Tech¬ 
niques,  carrying  Rutgers  University 
credits,  will  be  given  this  fall  at  L. 
Bamberger  R:  Co.,  Newark,  under  the 
direction  of  James  Seine  of  the  Bam¬ 
berger  display  department.  Classes 
will  be  held  in  the  evenings  and  since 
they  are  conducted  at  the  store,  will 
offer  unusual  workshop  facilities.  A 
better  way  of  conducting  specialized 
retail  education  and,  incidentally,  re¬ 
cruiting  qualified  personnel,  could 
hardly  be  devised. 

The  Associated  Retailers  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  recently  accepted  the 
responsibility,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  of  recruiting 
blood  donors  from  local  stores  which 
are  members  of  the  group.  Harvey’s 
and  Cain-Sloan’s  set  up  blood  collect¬ 
ing  units  right  in  their  stores.  The 
rest  of  the  stores  arranged  for  volun¬ 
teering  employees  to  report  to  the  Red 
Cross  Blood  Center  to  make  their  do¬ 
nations.  Transportation  was  furnished 
by  the  Red  Cross,  and  appointments 
made  in  cooperation  with  the  person¬ 
nel  directors  of  the  various  stores. 

Edwards  to  Leave  Buffalo.  The  Buf¬ 
falo  store  of  E.  W.  Edwards  &  Sons  is 
expected  to  close  its  doors  at  the  end 
of  this  year,  leaving  the  firm  free  to 
concentrate  on  its  Rochester  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  stores.  No  definite  announce¬ 
ment  has  been  made  as  to  plans  for 
the  Buffalo  store’s  two  suburban 
branches. 

Boston  Conference.  The  24  th  annual 
Boston  Conference  on  Distribution 
will  be  held  on  October  21-24  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston.  This  is  one  of 
the  year’s  most  important  think-ses¬ 
sions  in  the  business  field  and  invari¬ 
ably  offers  much  of  interest  to  retail¬ 
ers.  Among  the  speakers  and  subjects 
scheduled  are:  T.  V.  Houser,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board,  Sears  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  on  “Distribution  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Standard  of  Living;”  Hector  Esco- 
bosa,  president,  1.  Magnin  &  Co.,  “Sell¬ 
ing  Fashion  Is  My  Business;”  Milton 
Brown,  Harvard  Business’  School, 
“The  Trend  in  Branch  Stores;”  J.  Leo 
Cooke,  J.  Leo  Cooke  Warehouse  Corp., 
“Warehousing  and  Its  Part  in  Distri¬ 
bution  Costs;”  and  Charles  E.  Phillipts, 
president.  Bates  College,  “Lessons  from 
the  Last  Five  Years  of  Retailing.” 
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People.  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  exec¬ 
utive  head  of  Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  elected  member-at-large  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  .  .  .  Frank  H.  Neely, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Rich’s,  Inc., 
Atlanta,  is  scheduled  to  receive  from 
the  American  Management  Associa¬ 
tion  the  Henry  Laurence  Gantt  gold 
medal  for  “distinguished  achievement 
in  industrial  management  as  a  service 
to  the  community,”  September  30,  in 
New  York. . .  .  David  Negrin  has  been 
appointed  vice-president  at  Sharten- 
berg’s.  New  Haven,  to  supervise  the 
financial  and  accounting  end  of  the 
business.  He  comes  to  the  store  from 
Falk’s,  Boise,  Idaho.  .  .  Bernard  B. 
ZiENTs,  vice-president  and  a  director  of 
City  Stores  Mercantile  Co.,  takes  over 
as  merchandising  head  of  the  New 
York  office,  a  position  formerly  held  by 
the  late  T.  F.  O’Donnell.  .  .  .  Walter 
T.  Powers,  Jr.,  for  the  past  three  years 
advertising  manager  of  Kaufmann’s, 
Pittsburgh,  leaves  that  store  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  to  take  up  a  new  connection 
not  yet  announced. . .  .  John  R.  Foley 
now  is  in  charge  of  all  window  and 
interior  display  at  Macy’s,  New  York; 
he  has  been  with  the  Macy  organiza¬ 
tion  since  1933.  Frank  Sauter  has  re¬ 
signed  as  interior  display  manager  of 
Mary’s  to  enter  business  for  himself  in 
Mexico.  .  .  .  G.  E.  Ladd,  president  for 
the  past  seven  years  of  Gladdings,  Inc., 
Providence,  has  resigned;  Frederick 
W.  Aldred,  chairman  of  the  board, 
takes  over  his  duties  for  the  time 
being.  .  .  .  Clement  V.  Conole,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Hearn  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  assum¬ 
ing  active  charge  of  the  firm’s  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  resignation  of  Maurice 
M.  Meltzer  as  president.  Herbert 
Ginsburg,  vice  pfesident,  becomes  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager.  Meltzer 
will  be  at  the  City  Stores  office,  work¬ 
ing  on  special  projects  dealing  with 
branch  expansion  activities.  .  .  . 
Robert  J.  Powderly,  sales  promotion 
director  of  Kresge-Newark  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
of  NRDGA,  resigned  from  his  Kresge 
post  this  month.  .  .  .  Joe  Weinstein, 
president  of  Mays,  Brooklyn,  served  as 
chairman  of  “National  Helping  Hand 
Week”  the  early  part  of  this  month. 
He  handled  his  job,  including  press 
conferences,  from  a  hospital  bed  in 
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New  York,  where  he  was  recovering 
from  an  operation.  .  .  .  Died:  Daniel 
J.  McNally,  manager  of  the  public 
affairs  and  retail  divisions  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Association  of  Commerce,  on 
August  10,  after  suffering  a  heart  at 
tack. 

Convention  International.  The  first 
reservations  are  in  for  NRDGA’s  42nd 
Annual  Convention,  January  12-15. 
They  come  from  a  Swedish  contingent 
of  40  members  of  the  Swedish  Retail 
Federation.  Two  of  their  number, 
Gustaf  Borgstrom,  president  of  the 
Federation,  and  Gustaf  Ekholm,  head 
of  the  Stockholm  store  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Federation,  will 
address  the  convention.  Major  Benja¬ 
min  H.  Namm,  chairman  of  NRDGA’s 
International  Division,  who  visited 
Scandinavian  retailers  last  month,  sent 
word  home  to  expect  delegations  from 
Denmark,  Finland  and  Norway  as 
well. 

Get-Out>the*Vote.  Local  chambers  of 
commerce  are  putting  plenty  of  pow¬ 
er  behind  the  register-and-vote  cam¬ 
paigns.  Stores  in  localities  which  have 
registration  in  September  and  October 
still  have  a  chance  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  registration  on  their  prem¬ 
ises.  J.  L.  Hudson  had  a  big  success 
with  this  procedure  in  Detroit  early 
in  the  summer.  Last  month,  five 
Philadelphia  department  stores— Gim- 
bel’s.  Lit  Brothers,  Snellenburg’s, 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier  and  John  Wan- 
amaker— each  had  a  team  of  registrars 
in  the  store  to  sign  up  the  voters. 

Older  Workers  Excell.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  made  by  Ohio  State  University, 
concentrated  on  part-time  department 
store  employees,  recently  attempted  to 
learn  how  older  workers  compared 
with  younger  employees.  Findings 
were  that  the  older  workers  (above  age 
60)  made  consistently  better  records  all 
around  than  those  under  31;  there  was 
smaller  turnover,  less  absenteeism. 
.\mong  extra  saleswomen,  only  1 1  jier 
cent  of  the  younger  ones  qualified  for 
merit  increases,  as  compared  with  57 
per  cent  of  the  60-plus  group.  The 
store  which  cooperated  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  also  has  70  full-time  workers  over 
65  and  repiorts  high  quality  perform¬ 
ance  from  all. 


PROMOTIONS  AND  SALES  HELPS 

National  Sweater  Week.  The  dates 
are  September  22  to  28.  A  written, 
telephoned  or  telegraphed  request  to 
the  Knitted  Outerw'ear  Foundation, 
386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  will 
bring  a  complete  promotion  kit  in 
time  for  display  and  advertising  tie-ia 
Kits  include  window  posters,  window 
streamers,  ad  mats  and  buttons  for 
salespeople  to  wear.  Arthur  Tarshis  is 
conducting  the  campaign. 

Search  for  Brand  Retailer.  The  search 
is  on  for  the  brand  name  retailers  of 
1952— the  ones  who  will  have  done  th« 
best  job  this  year  of  telling  the  story 
of  manufacturers’  brands.  Those  who 
wish  to  enter  their  own  stores,  or  to 
nominate  others,  can  obtain  full  infor 
mation  from  the  Brand  Names  Foun¬ 
dation,  Incorporated,  37  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  No  entiy 
or  registration  fee  is  required,  but 
finalists  will  be  notified  by  January  23, 
1953,  and  asked  to  provide  a  detailed 
presentation  of  what  they  have  done 

Call  Operator  25.  Sunday  newspapen 
and  supplements  in  top  markets  will 
carry  Alexander  Smith’s  first  two  na¬ 
tional  carpet  ads  of  the  fall  season. 
Dealer  listings  will  be  published  in  28 
cities;  in  other  cities,  customers  will  be 
asked  to  call  “Operator  25”  for  nama 
of  local  dealers. 

Schiaparelli  in  America.  A  new 

French-American  firm,  Schiaparelu, 
Inc.,  has  been  formed  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  coordination  of  clothes  and 
accessories  designed  in  Paris  by  Mme. 
Elsa  Schiaparelli,  and  made  in  Amelia 


A  TOP  NAME 

in  Retail 

Sales  Promotion 

.  .  .  AVAILABLE  now  for  large  vol¬ 
ume  deparfmenf  store  anywhere 
in  U.  S. 

Excellent  background  of  success- 
Sales  Promotion  Director  of  large 
metropolitan  store  for  past  1 2  years.  I 
Interview  in  New'York  at  any  time. 
Box  J-1,  STORES  Magazine. 

September,  19M 


Kkh’B,  AHanta.  New  Store  for  Men — a  new  department,  set  up  at 
a  ttore,  makes  retail  newt.  . 


LATEST  Addition  to  RICH’S — the  South’s  Largest  Store — Has 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 


Since  1924,  when  Rich’s  opened  its  main  store,  four  new  buildings 
have  made  retail  news  because  Rich’s  has  set  a  pattern  of  depart¬ 
ment  expansion  by  stores ...  not  by  floors.  They  have,  in  essence, 
created  a  one-store,  downtown  shopping  center. 

And  through  the  years,  as  Rich’s  added  stores  they  also  added 
Westinghouse  vertical  transportation  equipment.  This  story  of 
growth  can  be  seen  in  the  sketch  above— covering  15  years  of 
expansion. 

In  the  latest  installation  -the  new  Store  for  Men- Rich’s  installed 
4  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways.  Over  and  above  their  store- 
proven  ability  to  move  shoppers  smoothly  to  upper  floors,  these 
Stairways  help  provide  an  eye-catching  bit  of  mobile  decoration. 
This  is  done  by  substituting  glass  for  usual  plaster  panels  (see 
photo).  Shoppers  are  interested  in  seeing"  how  a  Stairway  works’’ 
-are  invited  to  upper  floor  areas.  This  is  a  definite  "plus”  in 
Rich’s  overall  merchandising  plan. 

Like  Rich’s,  Westinghouse  is  interested  in  offering  a  "plus"  in 


vertical  transportation.  This  means  that  there’s  more  to  our  busi¬ 
ness  thandesigning.engineeringandinstallingthe  best  equipment. 
Our  Business  is  Building  Your  Business. 

To  help  you  gain  maximum  volume  from  yom  store’s  potential, 
Westinghouse  engineers  are  ready  to  analyse  your  traffic  patterns 
and  plan  high  volume  layouts ...  all  in  cooperation  with  your  con¬ 
sultants.  This  service  is  available  at  no  obligation,  of  course.  Call 
our  nearest  office,  or  write  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Elevator 
Division,  Dept,  q,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

TUNE  IN  ON  HISTORY:  Only  Westinghouse  brings  you  complete 
coverage  of  political  campaign  over  CBS  television  and  radio. 

J-98649 


1.  Main  Stan  addition,  1935,  2  Passenger  Elevators 

2.  Main  Store  addition,  1945,  10  Electric  Stairways 

3.  Store  for  Homes,  1946,  6  Elevators,  2  Electric  Stairways 

1950,  3  more  Stairways 

4.  Store  for  Men,  1950,  4  Electric  Stairways 
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•  Is  revolving  credit  profitable 

•  How  does  the  one-control  cycle  billing  plan  operate 

•  Do  you  know  how  to  establish  department  work  standards 

•  What  is  the  best  method  of  account  follow-up 

•  What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  good  credit  executive 
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THE  1952-1953 


CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 


YEAR  BOOK 


has  the 


facts 
new  ideas 
solntiois 


you  need  to  face  current  problems,  to  get  ahead 
and  to  make  the  most  of  your  business  ability! 


Digging  for  facts  is  a  tough  job,  but  thanks  to  the  country's  leading 
credit  specialists,  working  together  with  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division,  it  is  possible  to  provide  you  with 
practical  answers  to  the  many  challenging  problems  facing  you. 

The  questions  listed  above  are  only  a  sample  of  the  many  you  will 
find  discussed  in  the  7952-7953  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  YEAR 
BOOK.  Study  the  problems!  Learn  the  answers/ 

Anticipate  tomorrow's  difficulties  by  learning  what  preventive^ 
measures  can  be  taken  today! 


Send  NOW  for  YOUR  copy  of  the 
1952-1953  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  YEAR  BOOK 


Please  ship . copies  of  the  1952-1953  CREDIT  MANAGE¬ 

MENT  YEAR  BOOK  at  the  member  price  of  $6.00  (non-member  price  $10.00) 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
(add  3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City) 


by  American  manufacturers.  Offices 
Schiaparelli,  Inc.,  are  at  683  Fifth  Avt- 
nue.  New  York  City.  Malcolm  A 
Rieser  is  American  Executive  Director 
of  the  new  organization.  A  pplicy  of 
selective  distribution  is  planned. 


Corset  Selling  Helps.  To  help  self 
more  corsets  and  brassieres  to  apparei 
customers,  the  Corset  and  Brassieri 
Association  of  America,  200  Fifti 
Avenue,  New  York  10,  offers  free  a 
new  fitting  room  card.  Cards  measure 
six  by  eight  inches  and  carry  invite 
tion  to  visit  corset  department,  print 
ed  in  blue  on  gray  stock.  .  .  .  Fret 
courses  for  corset  fitters  are  offered  bt 
the  S.  H.  Camp  Company,  Jackso 
Michigan,  at  Kansas,  City,  Missouri. 
September  15-18;  at  Los  Angeles,  Oc 
tober  6-9;  at  Denver,  November  10-13 
at  Chicago,  October  1,  8-15,  and  22: 
at  New  York,  October  7,  14,  21  and  28 
The  Camp  courses  are  in  their  twentt 
fourth  year.  .  .  .  Betty  Vincent,  eduo 
tional  director  of  The  Form  fit  Com 
PANY,  will  conduct  two-day  classes  foi 
corsetieres  in  St.  Louis,  September  23 
24;  in  Youngstown,  September  30- 
October  1;  in  Boston,  October  7-8;  i 
New  York,  October  14-15;  in  Philadel 
phia,  October  21-22;  in  Atlanta,  Nfr 
vember  12-13.  Classes  will  be  held  in 
local  hotels.  * 
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Special  Weeks.  National  Dog  Weq 
will  be  observed  September  21-27  this 
year,  the  twenty-fifth  observance.  . 
Fire  Prevention  Week  comes  Octobo 
5  to  12.  The  Fire  Protection  Institute] 
670  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  offeis 
a  20-question  “Quick  Quiz”  on  fiit 
safety  for  employees.  .  .  .  October 
11  is  American  Glassware  Jubilh 
Week,  to  stimulate  interest  in  glass¬ 
ware.  Members  of  the  Glassware  In 
stitute  of  America  are  keying  national 
advertising  to  this  theme.  Retailen 
are  offered  display  aids  by  the  Ameri 
can  Glassware  Jubilee  Committee. 
Room  1508,  247  Park  Avenue,  Ne» 
York  17,  N.  Y. . .  .  Postmaster  General 
J.  M.  Donaldson  has  requested  sorae 
25,000  local  post  offices  to  coopente 
in  National  Letter  Writing  Web 
October  12  to  18,  an  event  sponsored 
by  the  Paper,  Stationery  and  Tab 
let  Manufacturers  Association,  52/ 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  .  .  .  Posters, 
radio,  newspaper  and  magazine  pub 
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licity  will  focus  attention  on  posture 
and  health  during  National  Postliie 
Week,  annual  event  sponsored  by  the 
Samuel  Higby  Camp  Institute  for  Bet¬ 
ter  Posture.  S.  H.  Camp  &  Company 
will  provide  retailers  with  promotion¬ 
al  material  for  tie-in. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SERVICES 
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Automatic  Stall  Parking.  A  new  multi¬ 
level  system  of  automatic  parking  is 
designed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
structure  of  a  store  or  office  building. 
Utilizing  conveyors  whose  beams  mesh 
with  floor  beams,  the  new  parking  de¬ 
vice  lifts  cars  onto  elevators,  and  from 
elevators  into  parking  stalls  without 
the  need  for  handling  or  driving  the 
car.  Attendants  merely  push  buttons. 

The  device,  called  Alkro  Integral 
Parking,  has  been  patented  by  Mihai 
Alimanestiano,  a  graduate  engineer, 
and  the  engineering  firm  of  Cornelius 
Kroll  8c  Company,  Houston,  Texas.  A 
test  garage  using  the  device  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  parked  and  unparked  over 
220,000  automobiles,  it  is  repiorted, 
with  no  noticeable  wear  or  mishap  to 
either  the  cars  or  the  equipment. 

Each  unit  of  the  Alkro  facilities  calls 
for  an  elevator  with  stalls  on  either 
side  at  every  floor,  and  with  floors 
eight  feet,  six  inches  apart.  Cost  of 
construction  in  conjunction  with  the 
erection  of  a  building  is  estimated  at 
$1,300  per  stall.  Since  as  many  as  50 
floors  can  be  serviced  by  one  elevator, 
and  since  a  600-stall  garage  can  be 
operated  by  two  attendants  and  a  cash¬ 
ier,  the  inventors  point  out  that  low 
ground  costs  and  low  labor  costs  will 
make  their  device  economical  in  oper¬ 
ation. 


Multiple  Electric  Outlets.  To  provide 
multiple  electric  outlets  without  a 
criss<ross  of  extension  wires.  The 
WntEMOLD  Company,  Hartford  10, 
Conn.,  offers  Plugmold,  a  multi-outlet 
raceway  system  that  provides  outlets 
every  30  inches  in  a  continuous  run. 
Variations  are  also  offered  to  provide 
more  closely  spaced  outlets.  Manufac¬ 
turer  claims  Plugmold  can  be  mount¬ 
ed  on  baseboard,  wall  trim,  or  along 
edges  or  backboards  of  counters. 

Automatic  Retailer.  From  Denmark 
comes  a  vending  machine  with  stain- 

STORES 


Sound  Off,  Mr.  Retailer! 

make  your  store  part  of  this 
great  nationwide  promotion! 


NATIONAL 

SWEATER 

WEEK 

Stpt.  22.2t 


'Look  Better 
in  a  Sweater" 


'Look  Better 
in  a  Sweater' 


Send  in  the  coupon  right  now  for  your  FREE  SWEATER 
WEEK  PROMOTION  KIT,  which  includes: 

(1)  "Booster"  buttons  for  all  your  sales  personnel 

(2)  Official  "Sweater  Week"  Poster  —  14"  x  17" 

(3)  Attractive  window  streamer  —  2"  x  14" 

(4)  Eyecatching  mats 

Sound  off,  stand  up  and  be  counted  with  America’s  forward- 
thinking  retailers  of  women’s,  children’s,  men’s  and  boys’  wear. 
Order  your  free  kit  today,  by  sending  the  coupon  to  your  own 
sweater  resource  or  direct  to  Knitted  Outerwear  Foundation. 


KNITTED  OUTERWEAR  FOUNDATION 

of  NATIONAL  KNIHED  OUTERWEAR  ASSOCIATION 
386  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 

Sure,  we  want  to  sell  more  sweaters. 
Rush  me  that  Sweater  Week  Promotion  KitI 


MY  NAME 


STORE  NAME . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE 
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NEW  CATALOG  M ANUAL  .  .  ,  FREE 


Colculat 

counting 
counting 
jgests  its  1 
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volving  tray  divided  into  two,  thret' 
four,  six,  or  eight  sections.  Headrof,fr 
is  inches.  American  sales  are  beini 
handled  by  Automatiqiie,  Inc.,  4? 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Stackable 


Baskets. 


Canvas 

weight,  all-purpose  stacking  baskei. 
made  of  heavy  duty  duck  stitched  to- 
spring-steel  rod  frame,  are  offered  ir 
three  sizes  by  W.  T.  Lane  &  Hrch 
Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Baskets  havr 
wood  bases,  with  runners,  and  then 
rims  are  leather  bound.  Manufactur 
er  recommends  them  for  hand  or  true. 
transportation,  and  says  they  doublt 
or  triple  storage  capacity  of  floor  space! 
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Cut-away  drawing  shows  Alkro  parking  system  in  office  building. 

less  Steel  exterior,  used  in  Europe  for  merchandise.  As  the  door  swings 

indextr  and  outdextr  selling.  Operating  closed,  a  tray  inside  the  compartment 

rather  like  the  machines  in  our  own  revolves,  and  a  fresh  display  moves  be- 

Automat  restaurants,  the  Danish  fore  the  glass  window.  A  three-section 

“Automatique”  takes  one,  two  or  three  unit  stands  6'  7"  tall,  including  base; 

coins  of  like  size.  When  the  correct  it  is  3'  4"  wide,  and  may  be  9"  or  11" 

number  is  inserted,  a  glass  door  may  in  depth,  and  will  have  36  compart- 

be  tilted  open,  permitting  removal  of  ments.  Each  compartment  holds  a  re- 


New  Multiple-Total  Machine.  Bur 

rough’s  newest  desk-size  machine  ii 
announced  as  capable  of  handling  four 
sets  of  figures  simultaneously.  Twol 
models  are  available,  one  with  a  IM 
column  keyboard,  capable  of  deliver¬ 
ing  99  billion  totals,  and  another  with 
a  10-column  keyboard.  Each  modd 
will  also  be  available  with  wide  car¬ 
riage.  The  machines  were  shown  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  in  Toronto,  last  month, 
and  are  reported  in  production. 


A  smart  new  catalog  manual  featuring  America's  most  com¬ 
plete  seleaion  of  garment  racks,  costumers  and  special  mer¬ 
chandisers  . . .  designed  to  help  you  increase  sales  and  reduce  unit  selling 
costs  thru  better  visual  stock  arrangement  and  easier  self  seleaion. 
WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  of  this  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  manual  No.  280  today  I 


L  A.  DARLING  CO.,  BRONSON,  MICH. 
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NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


New  desk-siie  Burroughs. 


September,  1952 


Calculating  Punch.  For  payroll  ac¬ 
counting,  merchandise  and  sales  ac¬ 
counting,  Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  sug¬ 
gests  its  new  Calculating  Punch,  which 
adds,  multiplies,  and  subtracts  values 
punched  into  90-column  tabulating 
cards.  The  machine  reads  values,  per¬ 
forms  the  required  calculation,  and 
punches  the  result.  Selection  of  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  done  separately  or  as 
part  of  the  calculation.  Booklet  TM- 
809,  from  Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y., 
describes  the  machine. 


FOR  DEPENDABILITY 
ALWAYS  INSIST  ON  A 


Carl  B.  Williams 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

em,  multi-story  parking  garage  direct¬ 
ly  opposite  Rhodes’  entrance. 

As  with  most  stores  in  metropolitan 
areas,  Rhodes  was  faced  with  the  task 
of  dealing  with  the  dispersion  of  cus¬ 
tomers  to  suburban  areas  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  automobile  use 
with  its  attendant  parking  headache. 
Williams  decided  to  meet  it  not  by 
costly  erection  of  branch  plants,  as 
some  are  doing,  but  by  making  it  easy 
and  convenient  for  customers  to  drive 
in  to  shop  at  the  main  store. 

Williams  also  looked  beyond  the 
interests  of  his  own  store  only,  taking 
the  attitude  that  a  store  “serves  not 
merely  customers,  but  a  community.” 
He  reasoned  that  his  large,  efficient 
prking  garage  would  enable  custom¬ 
ers  not  only  to  shop  at  Rhodes,  but  to 
do  all  their  downtown  business  as  well. 
The  result  has  been  not  only  to  bring 
customers  in,  but  to  create  a  vast 
amount  of  good  will,  since  Seattle’s 
dtizens  have  a  parking  headache  sec- 

Iond  to  none. 

Evidence  of  Williams’  genuine  civic- 
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Only  by  using  Stein  Professional  Pressing  Units  can 
one  fully  appreciate  the  effective  service  this  equipment 
provides  in  modern,  stream-lined  Alteration  Depart¬ 
ments  which  is  so  necessary  in  today’s  Department  Store 
administration. 

Only  by  seeing  how  the  work  is  handled  quickly, 
smoothly  and  efficiently  can  one  understand  why  stores 
and  shops  everywhere,  in  increasing  numbers,  are  adopt¬ 
ing  this  equipment  as  the  perfect  solution  to  their  press¬ 
ing  and  finishing  problems.  No  expensive  installation 
required. 

Write  us  for  further  particulars.  We  will  appreciate 
hearing  from  you. 


LA  WnEACE 
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MORE  SALES,., 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


We  Can  Get  Yon 


A.  I.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


The  Research  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 


PROTECT  YOUR  BUSINESS! 

ATTEND  THE 

CONTROUERS’  CONGRESS 
RESEARCH  COMMIHEE’S 

SEMINAR 

ON 

INSURANCE 

of  the  LaSalle  Hotel 
,  Chicago,  Hlinois 
October  28-30,  1952 

Insurance  pointers  for  retailers  of 
corporate  and  non-corporate  busi¬ 
nesses.  Material  to  be  prepared  and 
presented  by  Dwight  W.  Sleeper, 
Chief  Consultant  and  Owner  of  the 
Insurance  Buyers  Council,  a  research, 
advisory  and  supervisory  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  insurance  —  not 
related  to  insurance  companies. 

Raeistrcrtion  limited;  applications  accaptad 
in  ordar  of  racnipt.  Registration  fee  for 
members,  $185.00;  non-members,  $250.00. 

Applications  for  these  meetings  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Seminar  Administrator, 
Controllers'  Congress  Research  Committee, 
N.R.D.G.A..  100  West  31st  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
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permanent  clientele  for  the  store. 
Community  Chest,  Good  Neighbor 
Fund,  Seattle  Day  Nursery,  Seattle 
Historical  Association  are  only  a  few 
of  the  projects  in  which  Williams, 
whom  the  city  identifies  with  Rhodes, 
has  personally  interested  himself. 

A  good  example  of  meaningful  pub¬ 
lic  relations  is  Rhodes’  annual  Junior 
Day.  Originally  conducted  entirely  by 
Rhodes,  but  now  sf>onsored  by  the 
Seattle  Parent-Teacher  Association,  the 
event  each  year  brings  around  70  hon¬ 
or  students  from  the  area’s  junior  high 
schools  to  the  store.  For  one  day  they 
fill  all  the  positions  of  executives  and 
buyers,  with  Williams  and  his  staff 
standing  in  the  background.  In  this 
way,  not  only  are  the  bright  youngsters 
given  educational  insight  into  the 
business  world  they  are  to  enter,  but 
Rhodes  has  entered  their  lives  in  an 
intimate,  friendly  way  which  becomes 
a  permanent  memory. 

It  is  a  philosophy  such  as  this  which 
explains  Williams’  success  in  the 
abrupt  change  which  he  faced  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  transformation  from  railroad 
to  department  store  executive  in  1921. 
This  was  when  Mrs.  Harriet  W. 


Rhodes,  widow  of  Albert  J.  Rhodtite  mark 
the  store’s  founder,  asked  him  to  ste|Lievision 
in.  His  railroad  background  wer.yes  man 
back  to  1907,  when  he  started  as  sea?  iiort-sigh 
tary  to  the  general  manager  of  tht^se  day; 
Salem,  Fall  City  and  Western  "Wh 

way,  advancing  to  sup)erintendent  W 

the  Valley  and  Siletz  Railway  in  1916  ng  our 

Williams  acted  as  secretary  an;  jfople  fiv 
treasurer  of  Rhodes  until  his  achievt  ^ey  be  f 
tuent  in  constructing  the  new  stoir  jjjs  is  o; 
building.  Then  he  was  appointed  gc;  i,pirtuni 
eral  manager,  in  March  1928.  In  Jul  4)sl 
1944,  he  became  president  of  Rhode. 

This  adds  up  to  a  long  busine^  Mam 
career;  31  years  with  Rhodes,  after  ifiie  indust 
years  in  railroading.  Yet  Carl  ask 
Williams  has  lost  none  of  his  youth! J  ,fk  the 
zest  for  new  activities.  One  examp!4,,jjyer  w 
of  this  was  his  purchase  of  a  Chri|-j,.futive; 
Craft  cruiser,  keeping  up  with  the  u  1  "Two  ft 
ditions  of  Seattle’s  passion  for  yachtinL  mainta 
as  well  as  providing  pleasure  and  itLt;  p 
laxation  for  his  family.  Not  conlc|  jrket.  F 
with  merely  scooting  about  the  baij  you  w 
and  inlets,  however,  he  recently  disi-F^^ 
ered  the  joys  of  salt  water  fishing  aiAat  has  a 
today  Williams  is  as  avid  a  game  ligLfssive  A 
sportsman  as  any  young  Viking  oJ  Another 
for  a  fight  with  a  30-pound  salmon.  Lturers  r 


The  Home  Furnishings  Business 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


ice  or  delivery  (the  specialist  is  in  the 
home  that  night  or  the  very  next 
morning). 

5—  Do  a  contract  business. 

6—  Take  trade-ins  and  be  liberal  in 
your  allowance.  This  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  reason  one  St.  Louis  dealer  as¬ 
signed  for  his  mushrooming  business. 
Another  says,  “A  man’s  got  a  refriger¬ 
ator  in  his  house.  You  have  a  new  one 
in  the  store.  How’re  you  going  to  put 
your  new  one  in  his  home?  You’ve 
got  to  arrange  to  take  the  old  one  off 
his  hands.”  William  Schuldenfrei,  of 
Bamberger’s,  several  years  ago  sug¬ 
gested  trade-ins  on  carpets.  And  why 
not?  You’ve  got  a  new  carpet..  The 
customer  has  an  old  one.  How’re  you 
going  to  — ?  Same  situation. 

7—  Have  private  brands  (in  tele¬ 
vision  and  major  appliances)  or  the 
equivalent  (imjwrts)  in  floor  cover¬ 
ings.  ‘‘This  type  sale  appeals  to  the 
price-conscious  customer  of  today  and 
is  difficult  to  meet,”  a  Philadelphia 
specialist  admits. 


8— Have  a  consistent  promoiiom| 
program. 


spoairvi 


Sfid 


9—  Quote  floor  coverings  on  an  ii 
stalled  basis  and  not  by  the  yard. 

10—  Follow  the  .‘‘winner”  or  ‘‘actiol 
item”  principle— what’s  selling  at 
decent  markup,  hit  hard. 

1 1  —Sell  the  still-new  aggressively^ 
the  home  freezer,  the  garbage  dis] 
unit,  air  conditioners,  electric  ran] 
ironers,  dryers,  electric  water  heati 

12—  Cash  in  on  your  name.  StreA 
constantly  the  reliability,  the  integij 
ty  of  your  store.  Remember,  youn 
the  best  name  in  the  community 
very  successful  buyer  of  floor  cove^ 
ings  writes:  “The  greatest  thing  a 
pet  salesman  has  to  sell  the  customer 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  his 
pany. ...  In  my  conversation  with 
customer,  if  I  have  sold  her  on 
integrity,  honesty  and  reliability  of 
carpjet  mechanics,  myself  and  the  sti 
I  stand  more  than  a  5Q-50  chance 
getting  the  sale.”i 

13—  Don’t  give  up  the  battle  to 
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le  markup  in  television— especially 
tlevision.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
managements  in  these  fields  are 
)rt-sighted  opportunists.  One  of 
;se  days  their  top  management  will 
“What  have  you  done  with  our 
inie?  Who  are  the  people  now  sell¬ 
out  name?  Where  were  'these 
(pie  five  years  ago  and  where  will 
ley  be  five  years  from  now?”  And 
is  one  man’s  gleeful  vision)  the 
(portunists  will  be  out  looking  for 


Manufacturer's  Part.  And  when 
industry  leaders  with  the  long-term 
ask  what  must  they  do  to  win 
the  gocxl  will  of  the  stores,  the 
swer  will  be,  to  quote  one  store 
lecutive: 

‘Two  factors  . . .  must  be  considered 
maintain  department  store  inter- 
it:  (1)  profit  incentive;  (2)  a  stable 
iiarket.  Provide  these  two  incentives 
you  will  see  department  stores  ex- 
the  kind  of  interest  and  effort 
It  has  always  been  part  of  these  ag- 
iive  American  distributors.” 
Another  store  owner  puts  it:  “Manu- 
turers  must  offer  major  department 
a  profit  incentive  to  justify  the 
(pensive  floor  area  and  promotional 
forts  that  only  come  from  depart- 
lent  stores.” 

third  store  executive  says:  “We 
enough  margin  to  weather  the 
lal  storms  of  business.  .  .  .  We’re 
ititled  to  a  fair  return  on  investment. 
The  manufacturers  would  do  well 
appreciate  the  importance  of  hav- 
their  products  well  serviced— and 
cost  to  the  retailer  of  giving  good 
ace.  .  .  .  They  must  also  consider 
costs  of  merchandising,  trucking, 
the  many  other  high  costs  of  doing 
appliance  business.” 


odening  the  Idea,  joske’s  is  known 
I  over  the  country  for  its  dominance 
I  the  outside  selling  of  major  appli- 
ices. 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.  for  years 
beaten  by  a  very  substantial  mar- 
the  average  MOR  television  and 
tjor  appliance  departments’  sales 
centage  contribution  to  total  store 
lume. 

Ivey-Taylor  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  runs 
outstanding  carpet  department  on 
principle  of  the  s|jecialty  opera¬ 


iber, 


tion.  Miller  and  Paine  does  likewise. 

The  Fair  in  Chicago  does  an  ag¬ 
gressive,  successful  major  appliance 
business  far  above  the  average  MOR 
figure. 

Ludwig  Baumann  is  bringing  floor 
covering  selling  right  into  the  home. 

There  must  be  dozens  of  other  stores 
throughout  the  country  doing  one 
form  or  another  of  in-the-home  selling. 

But  not  one— as  yet— is  planning  to 
use,  if  it  has  one  already,  or  to  organ¬ 
ize,  if  it  hasn’t  one,  an  in-the-home 
selling  force  that  will  specialize  in  most 
of  the  major  items  that  go  into  the 
home:  not  only  the  major  appliances 
and  the  television  and  radio,  not  only 
the  rug  and  carpeting,  not  only  the 
draperies,  but  all  these  and  others  too. 

Why  should  the  department  stores 
have  almost  completely  abdicated  the 
linoleum  field?  (“If  you  don’t  get 
some  of  this  linoleum  business,  it  may 
mean  that  you  lose  the  opportunity  to 
get  further  carpet  business.  In  other 
words,  your  linoleum  work  is  a  good 
entree  to  further  business  in  the 
home.”  That’s  one  successful  depart¬ 
ment  store  buyer’s  conclusion.) 


What’s  wrong  with  selling  uphol¬ 
stery  fabrics  from  a  thick  book  of 
swatches  and  showing  with  confidence¬ 
building  authority  how  these  would  go 
with  the  furniture?  Why  not  sell  bed¬ 
ding  in  the  home?  Why  not  lamps? 
Curtains?  Why  not  the  smaller  elec¬ 
tric  appliances? 

Let’s  stop  here.  You  can  kill  an  idea 
by  overburdening  it. 

But  the  idea  lives.  In  its  segments 
it  is  proving  successful.  Adding  to  the 
selling  opportunities  of  the  profes¬ 
sional'  sales  organization  is  to  add 
volume  for  the  store  and  more  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  staff. 

These  people,  who  would  really  know 
what  they’re  talking  about  because  they 
are  properly  trained  and  supervised, 
could  become  the  store  to  the  woman 
in  the  home.  Competition  could  nib¬ 
ble  at  it,  to  be  sure,  on  price.  But 
because  the  integrity  of  the  store  is  in¬ 
volved,  its  reliability,  its  reputation 
for  keeping  its  word,  its  services,  the 
store  has  better  than  a  50-50  chance  of 
getting  the  order.  Such  orders  would 
be  substantial. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


When  the  National  Association  of 
Display  Industries  was  established 
ten  years  ago,  the  objective  was  to 
promote  the  use  of  duplay  in  retail 
merchandising.  It  was  apparent 
that  this  could  be  achieved  only 
with  programming  efforts  of  the 
Association  with  the  requirements 
of  the  nation’s  retailers. 

One  of  the  most  significant  de¬ 
velopments,  we  feel,  was  the 
research  program  undertaken 
through  funds  made  available 


surveyed  1,290,000  customers  to 
learn  what  made  them  buy.  The 
two  reports  which  resulted  from 
these  efforts  (Visual  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Research  Series  No.  I  and  No. 
2*)  are  now  considered  “Bibles" 
of  retail  display  merchandising. 

Other  benefits  derived  from 
NADI’s  long-term  program  are 
the  development  and  stabilization 
of  Display  Market  Weeks;  greater 
reliability  of  design  and  produc¬ 
tion;  greater  dissemination  of  in- 


by  NADI  to  determine  if  eRoo»ssivs  formation  between  reuilers 


display  really  did  sell  mer¬ 
chandise.  If  so,  why,  when, 
how  and  where.  This  study 


and  display  manufacturers 
and  the  expansion  of  prod¬ 
uct  development. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 

MSRCHAMOiat 

lOS  N.  •AIASH  AVI.  patatNTATION  CNICA«0,  liilNOIS 

*A  limitid  number  of  both  publications  arc  amilablf  through  NADI  for  $3.50 
a  piece  or  ,o'h  .or  $7.00. 
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G.  J.  MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 
EDgewater  4-5113 


Columbia  (as  well  as  Minnesota,  Flor¬ 
ida  and  Michigan)  from  offering  price 
maintained  goods  at  cut  rates  in  other 
states.  Nor  does  the  Act  impmse  any 
responsibility  on  fair  trade  vendors  to 
protect  complying  merchants  against 
the  predatory  price-cutter. 

It  is  quite  clear  diat  manufacturers 
who  fail  to  take  prompt  and  effective 
measures  to  enforce  their  prescribed 
fair  trade  prices  will  nullify  the  effects 
of  this  latest  federal  legislation.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  in  developing  their  contract 
prices,  manufacturers  cannot  disregard 
their  own  stake  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
markup  for  retailers,  making  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  their  ever-increasing  ex¬ 
pense  ratio  and  the  need  for  a  reason¬ 
able  profit.  Otherwise,  retailers  cannot 
avoid  being  forced  to  seek  non-brand- 
ed  lines. 

We  at  NRDGA  hold  no  brief  for  or 
against  resale  price  maintenance.  We 
do  stand  for  equity  and  fair  play.  We 
also  recognize  that  not  all  retailers  will 
embrace  fair  trade  any  more  than  all 
manufacturers  will.  But  for  those  who 
do,  we  invite  consideration  of  the 
“Principles  for  Fair  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments’’  developed  by  NRDGA’s  Ven¬ 
dor  Relations  Committee  as  a  basis  for 
sound  and  healthy  relationships  be¬ 
tween  retailers  and  fair  trade  vendors: 


Paul  Mazur's  Idea.  This  was  the  idea 
Paul  Mazur  developed  years  ago  when 
a  number  of  stores  began  selling  freez¬ 
ers  door  to  door.  “When  Mrs.  Smith 
opens  the  door  to  Mr.  Jones  of  Jordan 
Marsh,  Mrs.  Smith  is  op>ening  the  door 
wide  to  Jordan  Marsh,”  to  paraphrase 
him.  “Nobody  could  get  a  more  cord¬ 
ial  welcome  because  no  one  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  reputation  than  Jordan’s.  And  if 
the  customer  is  at  all  ‘open  to  buy,’  the 
well-trained  representative  of  Jordan’s 
will  sell  her.” 

The  report  is  that  Hudson’s  is  plan¬ 
ning  an  outside  selling  organization. 
J.  N.  Adam  is  definitely  out  for  in-the- 
home  business.  Stores  by  all  means 
should  begin  with  the  essential  depart¬ 
ments,  but  let  them  be  thinking  of  the 
value  of  diversification,  of  breadth  of 
appeal.  It  will  make  more  volume  for 
the  store.  It  will  earn  more  dollars  for 
the  professional  selling  representatives 
of  the  store.  This  is  taking  the  store 
to  the  customer— effectively. 


mediiilely  to  institute  any  necesa 
lawful  action  on  written  notice  fri 
the  retailer  should  subject  the  aga 
ment  to  cancellation  at  the  option^ 
the  retailer.  I 

4.  Any  Fair  Trade  Agreement  requii 
of  one  retailer  should  as  a  matterl 
fair  trade  practice  be  required  of  \ 
competitors,  and  should  be  identical 
all  respects  for  that  class  of  retail 
and  any  benefits  subsequently  grani 
to  any  retailer  or  other  dealer  shoJ 
be  extended  immediately  on  proa 
tionately  equal  terms  to  all  vender 

5.  Except  as  may  be  provided  by  the  | 
of  the  state  in  which  the  retailer  iij 
cated,  all  Fair  Trade  Agreema 
should  provide  for  termination  onj 
tice  by  either  party  to  the  agreemi 
Where  retailer  exercises  his  right] 
cancel,  the  option  should  be  exteni 
to  the  vendor  to  repurchase  retailj 
remaining  inventory  of  fair  trad 
merchandise  at  cost  plus  transput 
tion.  Failure  by  the  vendor  so  to  el 
within  10  days  of  the  date  of  said  i 
tice,  should  automatically  void  andi 
validate  retailer’s  responsibilities  t 

IS  under  the  agreemi 


obligation! 

Where  vendor  exercises  his  righd 
cancel,  vendor  should  repurchaseij 
maining  inventory  of  fair  traded  fis 
chandise  at  cost  plus  transportatioti 
so  requested  by  the  retailer.  \ 
Where  seasonable  merchandise  is  fa 
traded,  the  covering  agreement  shod 
specifically  permit  retailer  to 
stock  during  a  stated  period  folloai 
the  end  of  the  usual  retail  selling  M 
son  for  such  merchandise,  except  di 
retailer  first  should  remove  any  brai 
trade  mark  or  other  identification  I 
fore  offering  such  merchandise  tor  « 
and  should  not  identify  the  mamd 
turer  in  advertisements  or  promotio 
pieces  of  any  type.  In  lieu  the* 
vendor  should  have  the  option  to.l 
purchase  any  such  merchandise  renui 
ing  in  retailer’s  inventory  followia 


Fair  Trade 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

principles  announced  by  the  NRDGA 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  still  mer¬ 
it  full  consideration  by  manufacturers 
in  connection  with  their  fair  trade 
contracts.  Moreover,  the  McGuire  Act 
does  not  give  fair  traders  all  the  relief 
they  have  sought. 

The  new  Act  does  not  restrict 
mail  order  discount  houses  in  non¬ 
fair  trade  states  and  the  District  of 


1.  In  any  legal  price  maintenance  ar¬ 
rangement  vendor  should  provide  a 
fair  and  equitable  markup  for  retailers 
and  should  continue  historic  discounts 
and  other  allowances. 

2.  Subject  to  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  retailer  is  located,  vendor  should 
require  any  retailer  or  other  dealer  to 
whom  he  may  sell  fair  traded  merchan¬ 
dise  for  resale  to  agree  in  writing  not  to 
resell  such  merchandise  at  less  than  the 
stipulated  prices.  Where  vendor  dis¬ 
tributes  merchandise  through  whole¬ 
salers,  he  should  require  such  whole¬ 
salers  or  distributors  not  to  resell  to 
any  retailer  unless  said  retailer  shall  in 
turn  agree  in  writing  to  adhere  to  the 
prescribed  pricing  arrangements. 

3.  Any  retailer  party  to  a  Fair  Trade 
.Agreement  should  pledge  to  adhere  to 
the  prescribed  pricing  arrangements  in 
return  for  which  vendor  should  guar¬ 
antee  to  protect  said  signatory  from 
price  cutting  or  other  predatory  prac¬ 
tices  with  respect  to  such  merchandise 
by  any  competitor  who  has  signed  a 
fair  trade  contract,  such  protection  to 
include  any  necessary  action  legal, 
proper  and  appropriate  to  the  State  in 
which  the  price  maintenance  violator 
is  located.  Failure  by  the  vendor  im- 


Our  UNITROL  Serv¬ 
ice  for  men's  tailor  shops 
and  women’s  alteration 
rooms  will  help  stop  these 
losses.  From  Coast  to  Coast, 
stores  large  and  small  ore 
reducing  their  losses  with 
our  help. 
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